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I do not know in the least to whom I 



am addressing this letter. It may be to a person 
whom I know, to one whom I know by name, or to 
one about whom I know nothing. However as you 
have printed and published your views on University 
Education, you can not possibly make any objection 
to receiving a letter on that subject from me or from 
any one else. I have only just seen your letter, 
though it may have been published for some little 
time. Now I will begin by saying that I never re- 
member having read a Catholic Letter or Pamphlet 
from which I differ so utterly, on almost all points, 
as from yours. I differ from you as to your conclu- 
sions ; I differ from you as to very many of your 
opinions ; and I differ from you, in the widest possi- 
ble manner, as to the principle which underlies this 
scheme. For I look upon this proposition of sending 
young Catholics to Oxford or Cambridge, as only 
one of those many developments or signs, which we 
see everywhere around us, of that spirit of worldliness 
which is coming in on the Church. I will explain 
what I mean further on. Here I will only say that 
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I neither make nor intend to make any accusation 
against you personally ; I am speaking only of your 
proposal. I may call it yours ; as you have by adop- 
tion made it your own. And you cannot be offend- 
ed at me for saying how much I dislike it, because 
having published your Letter you invite comment ; 
and moreover I hold you at perfect liberty to say 
what you like about me. I am not thin-skinned in 
these matters. I think that your Letter is most mis- 
chievous in its tendencies and therefore I say so. I 
believe it to be contrary to the instinct of the faith- 
ful, contrary to the sense of the Priesthood in this 
land, and contrary to a true spirit of loyalty to the 
Church. But I do not say that you are consciously 
wanting in that spirit of loyalty. I do not mean 
either to say this or ta insinuate it. If you choose to 
say that I am narrow-minded or puritanical or behind 
the times, and so on, I shall not complain. You 
have a right to your opinions and I have a right to 
mine. You have a right to say what you think of 
my views and I have a right to say what I think of 
yours. And charity will not suffer by this. 

The first thing that you must do is to prove the 
greatness of the want which is said to exist as regards 
University Education for Catholic youth. You say, 
" I start from the admitted fact that some Univer- 
sity Education is indispensable for Catholic youth." 
I grant you that, if you substitute "very desirable " 
for " indispensable." I know of nothing that is in- 
dispensable for Catholic youths, except the faith and 
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morals of the Church. But are there sufficient num- 
bers of Catholic youths seeking for this Education, to 
make it possible to give it to them at once ? I do 
not know in the least whether there be or not ; but 
it could be easily ascertained. Your own statement 
goes far to prove that this want is much exaggerated. 
For you say that in the last few years only twenty 
Catholic Students have passed through Oxford. This 
does not seem to speak of any great want. Still you 
might fairly say that this only represents the num- 
ber of those persons who have not been afraid of 
putting the faith of their children in peril, for some 
fancied worldly advantage: whereas multitudes of 
others, desirous of the same advantages for their chil- 
dren, have not ventured on this. 

But, if there are as many as we are led to suppose, 
it seems that a University such as that proposed by 
the writer, whom you are answering, might at once 
be started with every prospect of success. And if 
they are not so numerous, but are only few in num- 
ber, why; they must accept the necessities of their 
position and be content with what they have. The 
Church is the best judge of what is necessary or ad- 
vantageous for her children. And (to anticipate 
what I shall say afterwards ) there is, in Dublin, a 
Catholic University for those who speak the English 
tongue. I put this forward only as a temporary ar- 
rangement, for I think that the right thing in the 
right place is a Catholic University in England. But 
a University cannot be built in a day ; and if it has 
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pleased God that we should belong to a Church, 
which for so long in this land has been trodden down 
and persecuted, and which is only now emerging 
from penal laws and social persecution, we must take 
one thing with another and be thankful; and not 
nprumble if there are a few knots in the rope as it 
slips through our hands. Most of us who have had 
t he priceless blessing of a conversion to the Faith 
have suffered more or less in our worldly prospects, 
but I have never heard any one complain of this ; in- 
deed I may say truly that I have never known any 
one so mean-spirited as to feel it. And why should 
any expect to have every thing just as they like in 
this matter of Education ? You say that you know 
of " many parents " who " intend to send their sons 
to Protestant Colleges if a Catholic College be not 
soon founded." Well, that is their look out. If 
they so far forget their duty to God and their chil- 
dren and their own consciences, they will have to 
settle the matter one day with their Judge. Their 
doing it will not make it right ; and if the Church 
does all that she can for them, she will not be to 
blame. The Church always does that which is best 
in the highest sense for her children ; but she is never 
led by the whims and fancies of the many, still less of 
the few. It is simply unreasonable to expect that 
everything can be done in a moment. As you know 
of these persons and their intention, the best thing 
you can do is to warn them, if you have an opportu- 
nity, against carrying their intentions into effect. 
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You might know of a burglar who intended to break 
into the house of one of your friends, unless he sent 
him a twenty-pound note : but you would not, I sup- 
pose, recommend your friend to send it. But what 
makes this case, of which I am speaking, worse, is 
that you have said in another place : " those Catholic 
parents who have done so, would perhaps be as little 
disposed as any one to defend on principle what they 
have done under peculiar circumstances." Did you 
correct the proof of your letter ? Or has this sen- 
tence got in somehow when you never wrote it? 
Are men who can act like this to be brought for- 
ward as examples or arguments? Surely this is 
doing evil that evil may come ; or at most that some 
supposed worldly advantage may come. The next 
time I hear of a man committing forgery I shall 
say : ' He who has done so would perhaps be as little 
disposed as any one to defend on principle what he 
has done under the influence of peculiar circumstan- 
ces/ What should you think of my moralizing in 
this case ? 

Let me now briefly glance at the only ways in 
which this question can be met. And the question 
I observe is now about a University Education, not 
at all about using a University as an examining 
Board, ( this you have yourself said ) as for instance, 
the University of London. To that there does not 
seem to be, as far as I know, any objection : at any 
rate whether there be or not, that is not now the 
question in dispute. For my own part I should 
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think it better not to be dependent on Protestants 
even for this. 

1. You may send young men to Protestant Uni- 
versities. 

2. You may have a Catholic College, in a Protest- 
ant University. 

3. You may have an English University in Rome ; 
or you may go to some of the foreign Universities. 

4. You may have an English University in 
England. 

5. You may go to the Catholic University in 
Dublin. 

1. All persons, I believe, ( including those parents 
who under "peculiar circumstances" have done what 
they thought wrong ) consider the first plan to be 
altogether indefensible in theory and very dangerous 
in practice. 

2. As to the second plan : I can imagine no more 
pitiable spectacle than for the members of the great 
Catholic Commonwealth to be standing, with their 
hats in their hands, begging for Educational alms at 
the doors of the Protestant Universities : 

14 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs hare borne him to your door/' 

We are thus invited to "beg or borrow" our 
education ; it does not matter which. I dislike, as 
much as I can, this begging or borrowing proposal. 

My object now is not to state the arguments for 
it or against it. They are to be found in your 
Letter and the Review of which you speak. It is of 
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no use going over that ground again. But I wish 
to point out a few places in which your argument 
entirely fails : and I wish also to enter my protest, 
as strongly as I can, against your proposal. I am 
not going to sit quiet and say nothing when so mon- 
strous a proposition is made. 

And indeed there is at present no need of going 
into details for as you say truly, the plan which you 
" advocate is not yet a possible one." You are only 
" arguing against those Catholics who wish to pre- 
vent it becoming ever possible." I am one of those 
Catholics. I shall always do whatever little I can 
to prevent the realization of such a plan. I shall 
always contend against it, tooth and nail. And I 
feel certain that it never will be possible : first be- 
cause the Universities will never agree to it ; next ? 
because our Bishops will never sanction it ; thirdly, 
because the Holy See will never permit it. Using 
partly your own words, I say that " my faith in the 
wisdom of the Church is too strong to allow me to 
fear that she will ever" suffer such a plan to be 
possible. 

And what is the good of this plan ? What is the 
advantage you propose to seek ? This is the kernel 
of the matter. Is the good, thus supposed to be 
within our reach, spiritual, moral, intellectual, or 
worldly ? It is neither spiritual nor moral because 
your plan literally bristles with precautions against 
moral and spiritual dangers. You yourself say that 
the greatest precautions must be used against these 
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dangers. I, with multitudes of others, believe that 
all these precautions will be unable to avert the dan- 
ger, oac oven to imitigrtte, it to any appreciable extent. 
Is ifc,intelleptUal »goo4?// No, it-oaninot ibe that. 
Hvejrj?'joa«! is! agreed,, that 4b» jwJjnajy Mversity 
Lectnares ^ae^notjnanyiway < rejnarfcable. fori a>ihty : 
that there, ,is< in -feet/ nothing in /thero • which, flan 
easUy,%e got leteewhete. .fl^adyanta^l^refw/is 
uanrefly, * ff«neaed worldly aflvanjagev < , * 1 1 fiee ^pjaiajyi 
wlwA you, mean*) , iThew i i* supjjflspd fa-dm r a> spei^ 
pr^stigie bflltmging to, ^hPsejw^h^vetb^pnia^Psfor^l 
or Qambridgie., , , Itj may] flpst;,, J.|ttfflk t ijfc,4p^8jfiiifl5b4» 
but ^ jam JW^reitha^itiis &<lW<mwg),wmyy&P*i iBtf 
the time that nvfow.fcundpred. (fothflU^are, saerftettilr 
atii^.sh^ine^.iVwitt i^st,J^elyibe,g<ajie,fi9r evejr^ 
There; wfjanoth^ire^pn, whioh: abpwsj itbaMbiShi*: 
your.dffifjt.,, .Jou- never- mention jD^hanv, jEntfTOP* 
w^at I.J^^iabonti^l^amipextain tha&ftie Bduoarf 
tia^.thew m *in 1 eV/ery 11 w»j i ^ualito 1 tjb^1sat ( (WQrd l 0R 
Cambridge,,! t Jreme^ber.somfl^e^^ 
mart, ^agJiean! ^ishpns. , wiere .said , , jto, py,efor 0 .fiand>r 
datfp for rordjuatipn (from, the 
twq gBeati .TJoiv^r^iesHf But* m it© social prestigfl 
Durham daw wft^ftkrTRjtfc them;>; /G<Pfijis§quen% ife 
is ow*!pf,.11i#r WMftfcfu MM ^ l( them prepared jfo 
ris^«G^fo5(^ehra{,^ejahle paltryii^fas,,^^ 

I look u$#a ttim^rsfflrtfaK-M the iwteonnng ^.i/ 

believe J&b .unfion^Wusioutcommg ) ? jof 4hat Bpjrifc of, 
woridliness which is ;pow isnjTQundjng . wth tSuch 
terrible dangers. Now that is what J think, and I 
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must say it : though I would not willingly and un- 
necessarily cause pain to you or any one else. Is it 
coming to this that we are to be ashamed of the re- 
proach of the Cross ? Do we expect in every way to 
have this world as well as the next ? Is the Church 
expected to sanction a plan full of perils for souls, in 
order that this person or that may say he has been to 
Oxford or Cambridge, as the case may be ? Believe 
me this will never be. I pass by the 3rd and 4th 
plans, only remarking that my own personal feelings 
are strongly in favor of a Catholic University in some 
cleintral ;part of England ; and that my firm convic- 
tion is that it could be carried out successfully, if 
not &t once, yet shortly and by degrees. I pass by 
th^se two plans, because the main arguments for 
and against the 4th are to be found in the Review of 
which you are speaking, and every one can judge for 
himself : and as to the 3rd it has never in any way, 
that I know of, been brought prominently forward. 

So I Gome to the 5th plan, and I ask these persons 
who are so anxious for a University Education, be- 
fo*& tfce Church in this land has had time to turn 
totind, Why do they not go to Dublin ? Say 
itt i$ ! .tftlflj! a provisional arrangement; why do they 
Mt ^tfthew till somtef hiHg can be done in England ? 
Dublin is a University founded by th6 Holy See ; 
this is its sanction ; it could have none highei*. And 
in that UidveMty are to be found as able Professors 
as you can find in the Three King&oths. Any one 

must know this who has read their contributions to 

B 
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I he Atlantis, which was one of the most brilliant and 
masterly Periodicals ever published. One great name 
indeed is there no longer : and one most accomplished 
scholar has been taken from this world : but as a 
whole that University is worthily doing its wo*k, 
and they who are left are following in the footsteps 
of those who are gone. Why then can not oui* yoidth 
go for the present to Dublin ? Is Protestant Oxford 
or Protestant Cambridge to be preferred to a Univer-*- 
sity founded by the Holy See, and supported by the 
whole Irish Church ? You say, and perhaps truly, 
" that feelings of national prejudice have in fact had 
no share in keeping English Catholics away from the 
University of Dublin." What then keeps them 
away ? Not the want of able Professors ; no, biit 
the want of that social prestige which is thought to 
be gained by a residence at either of the two great 
English Universities. This is the only meaning I 
can put on your words when you say that " English, 
like Irish, Catholics have for the most part kept away 
from it, because its claims to be a University, in the 
true sense of the word, have not yet been sufficiently 
recognized to inspire general confidence." In other 
words thfey keep away from it, because it lids not 
been sufficiently long-established. Well, that is a 
disease which will mend every day. But for my 
part I think they keep away from it, because they 
have a mean hankering after Protestant social recog- 
nition and Protestant social rewards ; and because 
in their hearts they are half-ashamed of what they 
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think the antiquated ways of their spiritual Mother. 
I have again and again seen this feeling in young 
mqn : a#d I have blushed for their unmanliness, 
their want of generosity, and their want of courage. 

I will ^ow jot down a few remarks on some of 
your arguments as they come. , 

1. Jf the demand for Catholic University Educa- 
tion be so small, (as you say it is,) why npt begin 
witto a; §mall University, and let it increase with 
tha increasing wants of our people ? There is no 
reasop. :syhy an English University could not get on 
witji : a fpw students. Allowing to the full all that 
you $ay, you do not seem to me to have answered 
yow own examples of Ley den and GriefswakL And 
when you . say that Universities can exist without 
heipg recognized by the state, but not without being 
i?ecpgnized by society ; what do you mean by society ? 
Do you mean Protestant Society or Catholic Society 
or both ? Do you mean that a Catholic University 
cannot e^dst without being recognized by Protestant 
Society S t If so, I cannot of course agree with you. 
And jf a University is n,ot supported at ijts begin- 
ijiqg how is it to obtain that recognition a^d status 
of which you spqak ? Again, you seem tq want to 
do the yery same tiling with a University whiphyou 
qorjiplain of our wanting to do , in the case of young 
men. Xou say that they have to swim for their 
lives hut that we wish to keep them , on dry land 
till we teach them how to swim. This is an unfair 
representation of what wc do wish ; but it is exactly 
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what you seem to wish in the case of a Catholic 
University. Young men are to keep aw&y> ifiram ; it 
till it obtains a recognized Aocipl posiifSntn y: xti wntia&i) 
remain empty till it is full.! > Ihdded rfjhat wtould b©^ 
very long process. Y6u say: -Eimle ^^ndjaiimbeid 
are huporfcant conditions of this/ iubcess." >Wid|> 
then, ivhilst jtime is going an^gfrteiiu^^ 
the Dublin ; Unitf eirsity j and then t6 one fbatfdecEin 
Englaiid* as soon i Jas i St is i [founded/ And both) wfi& 
succeed* But your argument hefeiseem* to he ihi&d 
No U niversity will fdo for fust uiflessl it ;has r been,: 
tablisfoed at least many hundreds ofyeaaK^for wiihrf 
out this it has/ not Jihd neoessafcy prestige. i rJftik 
Dublin has only been established r for <3n fewr yearsj 
therefore it mil not do; A iOartholib; Ilmvebaityr 
founded im Englind will necessarily h6 
position than Dublin in tMsr respect;;! a feriiori :M 
will not do^ i Bnt a long-established i iTJriivefc^ity with 1 
a great prestige » will do^ whsrteter its; character {may 
be. Oxford > is such a TJpiversitj* : \ erffo, &rid< h&re 
I wish to adk ^qu one question* - Ef dm; : mbqb yoii 
know of the adtocates of! this (plain, ) do you • think! 
they would be content wit)^ 
if it were established ; or-wolild they, pveninfthfcfr 
case prefer a OoUege !at Oxford or Cambridge? If 
you say it depends <m the advantages ; oflferM^ I ask 
vou if no sacrifices have to be mndefop the Faith R 
I say this because, firstly, you do not say a woird ft>j? 
Dublin as a temporary provision for English Students; 
and secondly, I can see no sign in your Letter that 
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you Tfould ptefer a Catholic ^University m England, 
if itcoiild^ proposed College at 

Oxford; and€hki%^speak&igof ^^niTerskjyiBtfocaition 
yxmis^rtiat^ida|jr)b6d^ of ineinr;eiclMe$ wdH 
be y k&iregknds dBdili^tioi^i»maob -the ^eoeaBpjgnofonse- 
<^toeWces ' of> Edueatioxiv iaainafrihiextrdi^^ 
pdsitionio those mhb^harrje>b€^ able*tdip*dfit/by it." 
ni2L ^jKcwii ^ ChurcljijeaimofJ p^ in- 

t^lieottial butt^e itfoP 'ther ishMr^^tW^if^self, 
becrifcsef whmxsi^ Apc^ift^iy thefcocom- 

BaissionJ ten ;4ettcb dirj Batimsjbhj^ to 
hrivev iiftdensto^do tiLe lbomfti^sfifott j mA fta\fei£- any 
i^renee ^to ^e^^ I will ex- 

press ;myi opimfonlVof-^^ own 
growls and thtai jy6h teannob benoffenddd : >'i " It is 
hardly i possible /to ooriiocivfcf i ulytihfizi^l. mabreJ silly 
thaaivthisi" This ip iwt'aikoiwea&h& but 
the simple / itnlth/ i < Aiciid las-youl applied these 
words to andrgument JofL/youb adversary (yctu can 
notibbje*t to tjieir b&ing applied to oneJoFydnt^oAvn. 
I[(a^Q ijialsMfied>in( saying ^th^t yon apply ihese) ftrords 
t&thd augijundntof ^pur [lidteisaty^ for thMgh you 
might say) th&tiiyciik lapjJlied J thtema 'toManajrgament 
whtehi he suppose to ibe/used }fr <m^ fo£ the advocates 
6f the t^OacfiGHPd> scheitte/z ^iiid >a ^rfejbious» scheme 
it -is); ybt if ! that;jajtgianlent be (as- billy As you say, 
it surely > was silty* to pilt' it » iaai - Wiellrnow- 1 must 
say toby this* argument jof ydmrs I is soratosiiKL You 
say that the; Chhroh* cannot provide* this secular in- 
struction bicsuuise she has no Divine •» Commission to 
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do so. Has the state a Divine commission in this 
matter ? Have any secular teachers this Divine 
commission which you must consider necessary from 
what you say ? If they have it not, how can they 
teach secular knowledge any more than the 
Church ? At the lowest the members of the Church 
have as much brains as their neighbours. In what 
way does a Divine commission to teach supernatural 
knowledge make those who have it less able to teach 
secular sciences, than those who have it not ? Does* 
supernatural knowledge paralyze all the faculties of 
the soul and the mind? In what way are St. 
Augustin, St. Bonaventure, Albert the Great, Sco- 
tus, St. Thomas, Suarez, Vasquez, and De Lugo 
less likely to be right in scientific or philosophical 
researches than persons who are neither Saints nor 
theologians ? You must by this objection mean one 
of two things, either that secular teachers have a 
Divine commission to teach secular knowledge, 
which the Church has not, or that the commission' 
being necessary and not existing, there can be no 
possibility of such teaching at all. For you say : 
" We have jiever heard that any promise of Divine 
guidance has been attached to the Church with, 
reference to such knowledge." We also have never 
heard of any such promise; but neither have we 
ever heard that it was wanted. You say : c< without 
such a promise it is impossible that the duty of pro- 
viding the intellectual culture formed upon it could 
have been fulfilled." Has then " purely human 
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science " had this promise ? Has " anti-christian 
science 55 had it? If they have not, where is your 
argument ? This last sentence of yours, which I 
have quoted, taken in another way is a mere truism. 
If J intellectual culture cannot he formed " without a 
promise," and no promise exists, then I allow, as you 
day, that the "culture formed upon it" xsannot 
&dst. But wfhat do you gain hy that ? I must 
say that your argument at this point is incredible 
confusion. 

3. You next have a good deal to say on what you 
caii " the equivocal use of the two terms c Catholic 
Church ' and ' create'. " Verbal criticism is always 
a miserable thing and in this case it is a dead 
failure. Every one reading the passage you criticize 
must see that the word "create" is used, not in its 
theological sense, but in its popular acceptation. 
And the whole meaning of the passage is as plain as 
possible. Oxford was a creation of the Catholic 
Church in the sense of being moulded, formed, and 
developed, according to the spirit of the Church at 
that time. As a bullet takes the form of the mould 
in which it is cast, so Oxford was shaped in the 
niould of the Church. I mean this for nothing more 
than an illustration. Inanimate matter cannot ex- 
actly present the truth about living intelligences. 
When you say that the Establishment is a creature 
of the state, as it is, you do not, I suppose, mean 
that the state made it out of nothing. And yet you 
might just as well find fault with the word " crea- 
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ture" in this sentence, as with the word "create" as 
used in the sentence of which you speak. But 
surely when you make so much ado about this 
word you should be very particular yourself. We 
ought to be careful about throwing stones when we 
are in glass houses. And yet what do you say ? 
" To create is in reality to make out of nothing. A 
Catholic University in England would at the present 
day be a very near approach to a creation ex nihilo." 
If creating is making out of nothing, what is a crea- 
tion out of nothing, or " a creation ex nihilo," as 
you call it ? I should never have thought of allud- 
ing to this if you had not been so hard on this word 
'create/ And I may say that I could here note three 
passages at least where your words, as they stand, 
have no meaning, though it is very easy to see what 
you intend to mean. I may also take this op- 
portunity of saying that I have not spoken about 
your letter to the writer of the Review : and con- 
sequently have no notion what he thinks of these 
passages on which I am commenting. Nor indeed 
have I had any, but the very slightest, conversation 
with him on the subject at all. 

4. " The gravest Fathers recommended for christ- 
ian youth the use of Pagan masters : the most 
saintly Bishops and authoritative Doctors had been 
sent by Christian parents to Pagan lecture-halls." 
Do you mean this to be an argument for sending 
Catholics to Protestant masters and Protestant 
lecture-halls ? You say " that the language of the 
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very Ofaristiim fathers who .are known to have 
bfcteh Wont 1 intolerafat of error shows how utterly 
fcyr&gW to <4heiri mind& would have been the 
prf£cipl& which tbe -Dublin Reviewer assumes 
to 'be tie only possible due for Catholics to' admit, f ' 
Axq ■> I ?to / unidetstbnd ; .thdn /that you dee no differ- 
ence* bettoeeiio attendance . • frt r Pagan and* ; at Pro- 
festanij lefetitBe; j halls R mlto i fori mean to Isay that 
you^thmk i^ givetn by pagans as dangerous 

to the « faithubf f #io$fer<W{hbj reoeiveiitii as- .instruction 
given -by Protestants h I can hardly believe that 
jba ithihk thisi • ■ 'Everyf one cam 'see ihat the nearer 
the* beli£(ff©f nihfe^instrufctoris is to, the belief of the 
instrticttedi the* I ^rieateii w ! the : d^ngeif. In fact the 
danger wmii alwayfe varyrin an inverseiratio tothe dif- 
ference of< the/ beliefs* ^iWhbre then, in this case al- 
so^ is >yotir natrgunMfcat ?/ * I iriust , again <fall . back on 
^croa? f .ojwn? wfEirds^ r without which I should have had 
ardiffidultyrwhat td sajr : '.< >"It' is / haidly possible to 
condahte anjrthitig; tnoare /silly: than this," Besides, 
tfhisJ: example is of n*>;use> whatever fbr your argu- 
wmiu ;Yf<Dfiaia^e vdry careful to state (and rightly) 
that you condemn altt%ethear |the pltoof .3G4ding 
Gfebtbiiicsl to Protestant Colleges. , You advocate a 
Catholic! College f in a Prtrte&tant University. But 
in. rthe Jfirsfc: ages .Oa/fcholi<J$ (because theire was 
scatbely/;aily Sdanger? intthis case) were sent, to the 
Pag^ retools of Atheaas aid > Alexandria* . So this, 
i£ it- were ahy;, argument in this qtiestion> would 

m&kei f or that Mfhich yott rightly condemn. What 

c 
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you must produce as an argument (even from your 
own point of view,) is a Catholic College in a Pagan 
University. Yet even that according to our views 
would in reality be no example for this day. 

5. You say that we " argue as if we had the 
choice between keeping young people on the one 
hand free from all grave peril and exposing them on 
the other to the most terrible dangers." I have not 
the pleasure of knowing any one who would argue 
in a way so absurd. But do you mean that because 
we cannot keep them from all peril that therefore 
we are to thrust them into many perils from which 
we can keep them ? If I cannot keep a young man 
from vice, am I therefore to try to undermine his 
faith? If we think that a man has a chance of 
being drowned in crossing the Atlantic, are we there- 
fore to throw hi™ over London Bridge into the 
Thames, before he starts on his voyage ? You say 
again ; " you will not allow a Catholic gentleman to 
be sent to Oxford, where he will be under strict 
religious discipline and training ; but instead of this 

will be sent to Woolwich or perhaps directly into 
the army, or be made clerk of the House of Lords, 
or get into one of the West End offices, or follow an 
^English minister to Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, every 
ome of which situations may fairly be regarded as 
more full of peril to his soul than that from which 
you would exclude him. Will the Reviewer con- 
sent to extend the conclusion of the argument in- 
volved in his objection to these and other situations 
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which might be mentioned ? Where will he stop 
and why?" Now I will say that I amfirmly convinced 
that these " situations " are not more full of peril to 
his soul than that from which we would exclude 
him. I will say further that I am convinced they 
are not nearly so full of peril. But let that pass. 
I will tell you where we stop and why. We stop 
at necessity, and because we cannot help it. If 
by the will of God a man has to work for his living, 
he must take the best situation he can get. If he 
does not work he cannot live. Yet even thus I 
should think that every one who loves God would 
willingly make a great sacrifice of worldly advan- 
tages that he might be kept out of spiritual dangers. 
Still I see that the very persons who are in most 
danger would be least likely to make any sacrifice 
for this end. But are we to aid and abet them ? Let me 
give you an illustration of what I am saying. We allow 
Catholic servants to take Protestant places, because 
otherwise the poor things would oftentimes starve. 
But are we in addition to recommend them, fot 
instance, to go and hear a Protestant Lecture M 
some historical subject when we know that their 
faith will be represented in an odious or ridiculous 
light ? And I may say in passing that, whatever 
you may say or think, De Maistre is right, and 
" history since the Reformation has been in con- 
spiracy against the Church.' , It is in conspiracy 
against the Church now. Are we then to send 
these persons to hear such a lecture because we can 
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not help allowing them to go to Protestant places ? 
Yet this is the force of your argument, if it has any. 
" Where will he stop and why "? We stop where 
common sense, and theology, and the stern logic of 
facts, compel us to stop. That is the where and 
the why. 

This will apply to what you say afterwards ahout 
law and medicine coming into collision with theo- 
logy ; and about attendance on lectures in Trinity 
College being a necessary condition for admission to 
the bar in Ireland. When therefore you say of the 
Reviewer, " I confess that I cannot see how he can 
logically stop short of absurdities which I had rather 
not allude to," you say that which is an extreme 
absurdity itself. But on the other hand, (though 
I feel sure you do not see it) the logical conse- 
quences of your argument are simply immoral. 
And so in their case the absurdity is a secondary 
question. 

Now one word more on this point. You say, 
"Can you prevent a youth of twenty or twenty-one 
from frequenting the society of his father's friends 
and being fascinated by their follies and vices?" 
What is this? Can I believe my eyes? If any 
father of " a youth of twenty or twenty-one" is so lost 
to all sense of shame as to have " friends" whose 
" vices" are likely to fascinate his son : if still fur- 
ther he is not ashamed of degrading himself by 
throwing his son into their company, then all I can 
say is that he has forgotten the Day of Judgment 
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and is not fit to approach the Sacraments. How 
can he be, when he is leading his own son into 
sin? 

There is a sentence in the Review which you 
quote that runs thus ; " there is evidence enough 
of the injurious effects of English Protestant society 
upon the Catholics who court it and live much in 
it." Upon this you remark; "To say nothitfg of 
its starting from a supposition which I know to be 
wholly unfounded in fact, it seems to me to be of 
an eminently unpractical character." This is a 
mere question of evidence : I am certain that the 
supposition is true, and that it is founded alto- 
gether on unmistakeable facts. I know it to be 
true. I have seen it, and see it ; and am I to dis- 
believe what I see ? If I stood alone in this opin- 
ion I might be diffident about it : but I am forti- 
fied by the opinions of others on every side. Be- 
sides, all writers on spiritual science agree that inter- 
course with Protestants, except for the purpose of 
converting them, is hurtful to the soul. No one 
can court Protestant society and live much in it, 
without losing the brightness of his spiritual vision 
and, in a great measure, the instincts and sympa- 
thies of the faith. What then do you mean by say- 
ing that this objection is " of an eminently unpracti- 
cal character ? " Is it " unpractical" to look after 
the soul ? If so, I wish that we were all a good 
deal more impractical than we are. But what is 
the point of your argument here? You say that 
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" the observation starts from a mistaken supposition 
and is eminently unpractical/' What is it that 
you mean by this ? The supposition is either false 
or true : if false, the objection drawn from it has no 
value ; if true, it has the greatest possible value. 
Any one can understand that. But to say that 
the supposition is untrue and the inference unpracti- 
cal tind then to argue about the unpractical in- 
ference, is a most wonderful confusion of ideas. 
Surely any one who pats a " respected writer'' on the 
back, and tells him patronizingly to look after " the 
categories," ought to be a little more careful him- 
self. How shall I characterize this argument of 
yours ? With your permission, (can you refuse it ?) 
I will fall back again on your own words : " It is 
hardly possible to conceive anything more silly than 
this." What should I have done if you had not 
written this sentence, and got it ready for me ? 

6 You speak of the "exquisite good sense" 
which does not allow men " to confound the ideal 
with the real." This is meant to be* a slap at the 
* unpractical " people who object to the worldliness 
that comes from intercourse with Protestants ; 
and, God knows, from many other sources too. But 
it misses the mark. These words, " to confound the 
ideal with the real," sound well but have literally no 
meaning whatever. No sane man ever did or ever 
could do such a thing. I will not say that a mono- 
maniac might jiot do it ; but I do not know that 
even in such a case it would be possible. For 
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instance, supposing a man to be real, would he " con- 
found the ideal with the real " if he fancied himself a 
tea-pot? Not unless a tea-pot be the ideal. But if you 
mean by this that we think it right always to 
do what is abstractedly best you unintentionally mis- 
represent us. We have no such absurd plan of ac- 
tion. I beg to assure you that we have heard of such 
things as Christian prudence and Christian expedi- 
ence : we have heard of them and we practise them. 
But we cannot see that to put souls in unnecessary 
peril, especially for mere worldly advantages, is 
either expedient or prudent or just. And there- 
fore as we believe that this " Oxford scheme" is con- 
trary to Christian prudence and Christian expedi- 
ence and also to Christian justice, we oppose it with 
all our strength. Often "we see that to attempt 
more is to effect less : that we must accept so much 
or gain nothing : and so perforce we reconcile our- 
selves to what we would have far otherwise, if we 
could." That " a mixed education may in a par- 
ticular time or place be the least of evils" I will 
not altogether deny. But this is not the time and 
Oxford is not the place for such a scheme. Some- 
times necessity compels us to " compromises," but 
never to " violations of principle." We may often 
have to choose certain positions, which abstractedly 
we do not like, which if left to ourselves, we would 
not choose ; but that is no reason why we should 
rush into dangers without any necessity for so doing. 
You say, " The truth is, that the Church of God is 
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not afraid of such positions when they are manifest- 
ly providential and can not be avoided." I do not 
know what you mean by saying that the Church is 
not afraid of that which is " manifestly providen- 
tial." How can she be afraid of anything that her 
Divine Master sends ? And that which is " mani- 
festly providential" comes from Him. I will tell 
you of what the Church is not afraid and of what 
she is afraid. She is not afraid of any power hu- 
man or diabolical, but she is afraid of disobeying 
God, and being unfaithful to the Incarnate "Word 
Who bought her with His Precious Blood. She is 
not afraid of any position in which she can be 
placed, but she is afraid of betraying her trust. 
She never confounds " the ideal with the real," for 
that is simply impossible : but she makes herself " all 
things to all men, that by any means she may gain 
some;" and she always does that which is wisest and 
best and most prudent, justest and most expedient 
under the circumstances. That is what the Church 
does. 

7. You continue ; " I am probably to blame in 
not being able to distinguish between the Review- 
er's seventh and eighth reasons." Well, there I 
agree with you. But if as you say yourself you 
are probably to blame in not distinguishing, why 
did you not take the trouble to distinguish? 
If on the other hand you think you are not to 
blame, why do you say that you are ? I do not 
understand men when they talk in this way. We 
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cannot commit the Church to a false position, 
because she is only responsible for that which she 
does herself. And the Church of course cannot 
commit herself to any false position, for she is di- 
vinely guided. But portions of the Church may be 
committed to false positions in many ways. The 
seventh reason then says abstractedly that it is 
better for individuals to lose faith or piety, than for 
us to " implicate (any portion of) the Church in 
relations which involve false principles." The 
eighth says that " the founding of such a hall would 
be a public and authoritative sanction, and even 
invitation," to Catholics to send their sons to Pro- 
testant "Universities. To commit ourselves to 
false principles and to invite others to do the same 
are plainly not the same thing. Truly therefore 
do you say that you are " probably to blame," if 
you do not see the difference between these 
two reasons. 

There is one point on which I must now dwell 
for a moment. I will speak of it more fully further 
on. Alluding, I suppose, to the seventh reason, you 
say ; " a rigorism, such as the Church has never 
yet sanctioned and which quietly contemplates ' the 
risk to a number of individuals/ nay, ' the loss of 
any number of individuals,' appears to me likely to 
place the Church in a far more false position than 
that which it would occupy by following another 
course." 

I think that you will see, on consideration, that 

D 
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tiiik Sentence ought never ip hiaye b€^n JX wi|^Sj 
Irtit iiat hkving been written it ought to be ft^racteS. 
fStich & chat^ as you have made, ought i^ever 
Ibd " riiade dgklnst Any one, much less against a 
Wifedti who by his office is bound to have a great 
loV^ 1 ffer' sbuls, l ahd a great soyrbw for their loss, 
linl^sfi it can be iriost certainly proved. You 
^peafc ! 6f the ifigorism which l * r quietly contem- 
plates" the risk to numbers, of 'individuals. A 
horMWe and a terrible thing, if it Ve true. But 
vkre ] m fiactsf ^here is noi 'the slightest 
^ofimd fbr the Charge. 1 I turn tb t&e seventh reason, 
ian^I 'reada^follows : "Ifuch ds we deplore that any 
should "be exposed t6 the occasion of losing either 
fetith or pibty, still eveii this mmt ^e endinrd, rather 
th&n* coiorproiriisei the!' Chtb<ih^ ai far as in us lies. 
A^tin 4 . iijwbtddbe u htoidMt&afe^ &c. 
I told yoil before that the writer of the Eeview had 
eiprefes^d ' io opihibh to'iiie ' oh' these matters, 
(^oti^eqtiehtly I do ribt'kilbW what' lie has felt about 
to ^ j chatge. i knoV^htit 1 ; ^ould ,) fc^K 
ihysel^and I thinihfe Wst liavbfelt X'Mtij.W 
woikd iiotlfeaVe ari^ one uiidei* ^ch ah Snfltit^M 
^^^Hl^, 1 ^ I fe"6tild ; 61^111^ " frdtia^: j '^^1s ^3 
kke^Ptb defeincl'thd Reviewer Against ^uch : afbftaftpil 
it ^'fa^ bf the Ghiirch. J f Btit 1 1 ti&f tititi t& 
by ^hoin the bhai-ge ! lids 1 befell 5 ril^de. : 1?h6 ^uM 
ekmtbmpltitibh b!f the! lb^s of souls i^ Isomfethirig tbrri- 
blb beyond thought. 1 Arid I ain able% s^/ffifbffi 
d L l6ng a^aiiiiarice ; with 1 the ; Ifcfevi^WW, that 
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one.of the lart things which^oujd^us^ b^ ^i4 (! to 

to have it Qu^ that such an, accusation , |s,,.9fen^ 
an|uniUt,m 

9areaboUt|ard names norabput ^fi$&ot$$& 
mefts- ^^fifnd ( ^jjl^^ h l 'may,, sp mort 



resent thw.cgafg^.^ p , 

f Eurther/as^Qu %4,#$f "7^,^. 4ti#| ( fflffilr 

workepress^o^ ( me^^, taje,,an 

l^tar different view. A But ^.^BPi^-Pf rffrg 

duestiWj o! tated^ there, is, W diff^^yMf ,^ 




rai^i e ^ n flKPVfo he^e^urqd^^ 

^n (1 th^ »^ a] F^ -^PH^!^ smmy 

no-f^^hai^ ^ui.J.do s.ay.thftt ^i^fo^r 

^t$$fo is notj you$ meaning, > yofjr ^bjecftonjh&j 
n^ ^nipg/.,;^id that I thinjc,}? npax jthe.mark. ,,r 

^ipleaie^.ipng as jftey can legitiflaa^ely^be def 
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pregnable will assuredly be lost if too nunch iiapfoi?|(u. 
anco be attached to their preservation. It is only 
by means of these that the walls of the citadel can < 
be scaled." Such a citadel and such outworks 
would indeed be a curiosity. If it is only by these 
outworks, as you say, that the walls of the citadel 
can be scaled, it was surely bad engineering to put the I 
outworks there at all. Without them the citadel was 
safe. And being thus by itself wholly impregnable* 
the engineer, who built outworks by which alone it 
coidd be taken, must have been a traitor or a fool*! 
But I do not believe that such a thing ever existed i 
as a fortress altogether impregnable except for its 
outworks. If a fortress can be taken when it has* 
good outworks you may be sure it could hava beetn 
more easily taken without them. We do not pxpe#fc 
similes to be perfect on every side. Jlven Homer's 
similes are not altogether exact : we know tbat> 
when they are long, they halt in a good many pla- 
ces. But a simile used for an argument ought not 
to be nonsense. And this simile of yours is on the 
Avhole the worst that I have ever seen, as far as I 
can remember, except that celebrated one of Mr. 
Montgomery's, 

" The soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount." 

Further, no outwork of the Church ever has 
been taken or ever can be taken. Be assured of 
that. It is just as possible for the citadel of the 
Church to fall as for one of her out works to fall. If 




anything falls, by its falling it is proved not to have 
been an outwork of the Church. I will only add that 
a denial of the fact that there are Antipodes was 
never and could be never, in any sense, an outwork 
of the Church. 

Still on one or two points, we are agreed. And 
I hope you will believe me when I say that I 
make no question of your motives though I dislike 
so intensely your scheme. I do not doubt that 
your object, as mine, is to promote the good of 
the Church. We differ about the way, that is all. 
I make no pretence to a monopoly of zeal : I should 
be foolish if I did. I therefore respect your motive, 
though I condemn your plan. 

1; I agree with you as to your remarks on so- 
called Rationalism, down to the quotation, Saepe 
expugnaverunt &c." I wish we had a better name 
for that form of misbelief. Catholics are the only 
persons who reason logically from the Revelation of 
God, and it is only in and by the Church that the hu- 
man reason can be perfected. I think that it is at 
least just as bad to deny the Infallibility of the 
Church as it is to deny the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. And unbelief about the Blessed Sacrament 
seems to me as pernicious and more illogical than 
unbelief in the Incarnation. As there is no rational 
resting-place between denying the possibility of all 
miracles, and testing each miracle, now or at any 
other time, on its own evidence, as the Church does; 
so there is no rational resting-place between sub- 



selves and submission to pip* ipte^P* %W* yi^W^fr 
it ^y.J>e. f . £01; s^n^sipw to ap | exte^4^ ll0^ ^ ^, 

ftot I)fv^ie yapjd utfal^bjle, is. 
to^hfejdw;;^ is^.^ystejy to, me hpyr p^ ,^ ^ 
lieye G[pd, ^ ypt, belief t^t ; 
Fa^hgj, has cast ^.cr^ tiu? r: ^l^ 
witjiput iaf^lc aui^^)to Amffe 
Trufhapdjk^,^ ,„,, / . n i /wn^ 

Eiahcfp poleijLsq has j reapplied * truly* %9fFV 
the principles of, r thq ^efpis^ion- _ . jtif . the? [ ^^P, 
Bishop^ ap^tl^i^?^ tyft 
all agree: with 14% it, is typcausp thej^haxe nplj^afe^, 
to follow out their p^ipjej* tp a logical pop$|$io#$ 
but each one h^s stopped, at: spm$ ^plfaW P^fo 
without rhyme or reaspi^ 4^.^ . P a W£> i bW&fi 
say that ^ould be fibftopt i^pp^ity^ J 
find any remarks more inconsistent, inconse^e^ 
and meaningless, than .those of tj^ ^h^flff^fi^la 
on Bishop Colen$0| which, j^.^t^jf-.^^,.^)^ 
printed in the papers. "^fhAt $W V§ , tp » -fPfr 

tional men, whpr^fer to ^^rn^l ^thpi^yiPifl^TO^ 
ual matters, meaning by^thftt,^ judgippjft pf tyw* 
lords and Bishops* or afo^^^uscp^^ 
tides, or any of the many ^uj^u^s -fuw^.ffpif^eis^^i^ 
of faith, which men, f breaking jthe guidaftep $ flt$ 
Church, have deviled from <jime to tinjLP ? £ 
think we may say truly of Bishop Colppsp 
Macaulay in effect said untruly of the schoolmen : Xt 
is wonderful how a man of such natural sag^qi^ 




could ever have been satisfied with the miserable 
premisses from which he starts. : [d ua bi 

2. More than all I agree with you as to those 
words, which you have made your own most fully 
M'Wservedly : - that no amount of intellectual 
culture or social advantage can be weighed in the 

scale against the least measure of fidelity to the 

fltffcj TTftt fe > raubLXtf r^Uuuikii /^ftlrfifcLft) » -vr^™. 
oatnoiic iaitn and uatnolic morality. JNow most 

sincerely I thank you for asserting this great and 

vital principle so heartily. I can not but have 

friendly feelings towards you when you say that. 

The more that any one attempts to make the name 

of God heard, in this deafening noise of Babylon, 

the more my heart turns towards him. I love any 

man and every man, in the Church and out of the 

Church, who, according to his light and strength, 

stands up manfully for God, against the world and 

the devil. 

But this is the very reason why I turn away so 
strongly from your Letter ; for I think that 
what you say does not tend to advance the cause of 
God, though you may think that it does. My reason 
and my feelings,- my whole mind and instincts, are 
against the plan you advocate. I am convinced it 
is full of deadly perils for souls : but I have no fear 
and no alarm about it, for I am also convinced that 
it will never succeed. Though, as I said, I am en- 
tirely ignorant about the authorship of this Letter, 
jk, to say truth, I can not pretend to be ignorant 
of the source from which it comes. That is clear, 
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or at least! titfjik thty fr ^clp*MV f You^j^ im- 
agine be ,on,e of th# F^er? inttys $afl$lflr, a^^B 
llome.ajid Eorqigp f fleyi)&w k/ ;« rA^isW/^nSPSP 1, 
Letter sm$ls pf : t^a^ .Hoia? ^rEpr^ign^i^lfe 
which no\^ by thje b^es^Mig ^f, ,Qp^ pjriifr^lTOtofe- 
fulncps of theHpJy See, ^^kq ?>^y.)/(Q^<t^r«f- 
ratic Periodical, l?app#y fpx ^/Chjiwjfe i#,S&8- 
land, the Extinguisher ptajidjs , for . ( QtfW r r n feflWtW- 
say more of it here if it were up andj stpijgjijbji&jf 
do not wish tp Jdpk pven, v> bQpk wfrejvjt is^fflvft. 
If you never ,Jiad anything ]to 4o Tfit^Jih^ pli- 
cation and did not .approve of the line it: ; tpp^ r {f^ 
convenience I speak, of the . two,.as ggae)^ th^ftjl 
hereby apologize tp'syou; for th&kipg ,so ; rpl^d«^g 
for excuse what I consider the stroiig rfeiiifUy^j^^?^- 

I have now a few remarks to make PH tlji? J}}%P- 
in particular and also generally on our pp$i#pft>, ton 

1. The opponents of this Oxford schem^ 4#el 
it to be a question of the n^ost vital importapflfj 
but they also feel that the issue does; .nptjeas^ W$h 
them. The final appeal mi^st be to that autjlipyi^y, 
whose decision is law to all Catholics, This beiag 
so, it would be absurd to say much of thftfe wbifih 
they are prepared to do in defence of th^k vieisf. 
I will therefore only say that, if it did ; deppnd pp. 
them, they would feel it to be a question on whieh tjb^r 
could, so to say, neither give nor take quarter. 'But 
still as the question is being discussed it is; pp$n,tp 
any one to show us that we are wrong if jhe c$n. 
Only on this question and on all questionprthje^iw- 
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p&td on both sides ought not to give an uncertain 
siund. If any man thinks I am wrong let him prove 
it and I will acknowledge it at once. All that I 
stipulate for, is that he shall not begin by saying 
tbat he thinks I ai!n nearly right, and then set to 
Work to prove that I ata altogether wrong. I trust 
-thai We shall always write with proper courtesy one 
'towsfrdii another : at the same time I like every man 
^to call & spade, a spade, and say plainly what he 
thinks: 1 We ought to say what we mean, and mean 
-tv&at v^e say, for we are in perilous days, and more 
^ferilotis d&ya are coming, if the signs of the times be 
^tnie. As long as the dykes are strong and sound 
we can keep out the flood. But who can tell the 
effect *of one rat-hole ? And if once the waters rush 
tiuti then Woe to the fruitful plains. Still we are 
not atatidtiS ;in this matter, for we are persuaded that 
'the plan can neve* be carried out. I do not believe 
that either Oxford or Cambridge will ever agree to it : 
and fcvenif they were to agree to it, and the Church 
were to suffer th£ plan to be tried, I am certain that 
It Would never work. ; You have settled no doubt in 
your oWn mind that the right thing is to put 
the bell on the neck of the cat, but though I 
am no prophet, yet I can venture to say that it 
will be a long waiting before any one hears the 
tinkling of that bell. And indeed if Oxford offered 
to receive us as proposed, that very fact would 
in itself be an argument and a strong argument 
against the plan. I wish that quotation about 
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f e Danaos and their dona were not so hackneyed, 
for it is a good quotation after all: as true now 
as it was in tlie days of Virgil. What hare we 
done for them, and what could they gain, that we 
should at once trust the advances of those who by 
the necessity of the case must theologically he our 
enemies ? And turning from them to ourselves how 
many do you expect would be on your side ? I be- 
lieve that the numbers of those who are said to be 
wishing for this College are counted by tens when 
they ought to be counted by ones. I feel certain that 
the estimate of their numbers is greatly exaggerated, 
and that like fame that estimate « vires acquirit 
eundo." Poll the Priests of this land and eleven out 
of twelve will be against you : poll the laity and five 
out of six will be against you. I have such a te- 
spect for our laity as a body that I do not doubt and 
cannot doubt, but that thev would without a pang 
cast all worldly advantages behind their backs, if 
they had to be purchased by the least peril to their 
childrens' souls. And may God bless all who do 
this. You say; " This great question is at this very 
moment solving itself whether we will or no." To 
that I answer, This great question can not solve it- 
self nor can we solve it. It can be solved only by 
the Holy See. And « those members of our clergy, 
nobility, and gentry," to quote your own words, "who 
are directly interested in the question of University 
Education can not be impressed with too lively a con- 
viction," that all that we can do in this matter is to 
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talk, and that it is for the Holy Father and only for 
him to act. In many questions 
consults the wishes and sometimes even the prejudi- 
ces of those over whom he rules, when he can do so 
without injury to them : but this is a question in 
which he can consult no one except himself and that 
Divine Master Whose Vicar he is. You say that 
" the interests both of religion and education will as- 
suredly suffer the most deplorable loss if we persist 
in shutting our eyes to what is going on around us." 
But we ourselves, in religion and in education, will 
assuredly suffer a far more " deplorable loss," if we 
persist in opening our eyes on the world and its ad- 
vantages, and in shutting them on God and the Vicars 
of His Son. What we have to do therefore is to ask 
the Holy See for its decision in this matter, and cheer- 
fully accept the answer, whether it be for us or 
against us. I feel as strongly as any one can against 
this plan, but if the Holy See decided in its favor I 
should think that it was wise and good. I do not 
mean that I would stick to my own opinion and pre- 
serve a respectful silence about the Holy Father's 
decision. That is a course which is simply beyond 
my comprehension. I have never been good at split- 
ting hairs, and before one could be able to do any- 
thing like that, the amount of hair splitting to be got 
through is something perfectly appalling to contem- 
plate. Sometimes indeed in indifferent matters, " a 
man, convinced against his will, is of the same opinion 
still." But there is no room for this process as to 
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PTWe ,4Qf , the AJ^faJflibili^ *>f 
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phurch is immediately ,and< idfroettyaitof 
at questions of fiaitb, i and; KWi>j&Is,7ABS$ 
Up is. also infallible on dogmatfQofeflta, 
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hshp can form no, supernatural judgm^tfft 
•vhich do not touch dogma , or oomeiinta 
h it, , yet .the moment that m in&Bflfl© 
lout .facts is necessary for, deflnitfg MX tat© 

ol^wnd|emning ; a proposition, [ttoii.&herto 
jthat judgment, foil otherwise ,• ifche jfrtf 
*avp failed. , Thus she decided on,tbe fotft 
: Proportions were in the book oftfanaaifei 
ijsame way she juclgesi infallibly, 9fco$& 
g to morals, as in the Canonization,^ 
I say then further that she js.abjecttt 
bly about dogmatic theories* &s\,mU>$% 
ifr ; If any .system of physics, iijietaphjff 
jr. psychology, comes into collision. 
c.can judge inlajlibly about it. . ^hm 
$ff h, #, (or thought ho held or didmQfe 
3 : 4$ n fit ) a certain theory abojifc 
r^ty 1 ^ %ectly could ,fomi..no^up©rH 
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thetmtiekl Amtti&Tmih j ^t&W eft 4ftle other' 1 Ka&& 
ftoiQi&Wjff^ except tjUugll 

Ma t Mattel sfo/^fetfgtiorakrt'of k^d&r anyieiigth 

©f %x©i^Mgi4?*fe<Jtoeri Wel^ W jteto 1 decide iiifeifii 
Wy>tfo«iter<^tM*J fe$ifim fodoKs/aiia ^hetfoer' 
itofte edAti^^^te> ! i^^-toMltfife' ; ^«tii (t Aft'd 
Dh*fc ottiefKfekfce^'k ^<5f& ^ %e demonstrated 
isiafetfftfe e&^etii 1 ttttfhiftgibf "Holy Scrf^tt ; : ! f^J 
aWfpSftutfe^k'ii" Th&JinirijtfbietMngj? WBhh from tliy 
S^eal^^fctBe ^oi'ld are^cletirly &en!, 'feeing tirider- 
stbdAIV* 1161 ^ 11 ^^^' ^ e 5 EKs'eteriiai Power 5 
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©ifes^o^Gd'ean'be tiembn^rafted from cifeaM 
tiM§s ; &r^at'wlilelt mttst&kt'W^derstood'aioiiV 
^nytliikgisl^lietlibrit^ls^ n'ot: 1 1 flti&J ft(U crea- 
ti»e4'^tlite' r 'totfeiice '6f iGfb^can 1 y 'demBiistraMf 
tfcmigh, As^e ll totiirei , ai J e i^bt 1 'ijT0p , 6rkoI^a : ee , 'to , 
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Him, w<e ea» not from *hei» kww \ Sm pefifoa^JT as 

toHisBs&eiiee^ So a system Of ^ietMca, whi(>h»wiH*lA 
malae it impossible to holdith© yio^omlflw^QtSf 
our lidtdy / mast dome atocidmtai^yt the < iftftge 

of h«* In&Uibilityv < I sly the *w*tfIof say* ofcftH© 
new systems f of < jfsychology, supposingf <brtisfrt$fcG$ 
that one on nptorft of them bfe fouaidi/9 >€©ijjt£md^ 
truo.jtotr^ h£fc>Bta* 

question tow^be rigJiL , Jffdrrthusit d^e$fo#rw*t 
ly \rithi*k (the *aage <>£ her iiiMlihte ;deoi»i6»»r: i f &ad 
I shoiildj ^eoeiv^that decisianj twith f^.iaytei^i^ 
sent, e?^ifrit;8^ Itgaintft jn& : I sfeouJtfc tW»If 
that I had, .fast forajimg aaaty< ppi&ion, overkfokedr>sM8# 
important ipirincfcples br> facts iwMchl >aljfcGgetbW ! site? 
the agpeet, off the question,: Th&t i^ia^f wttsr of iithei 
matter > ...?t ; lf .,ri .,•,...■♦.:[, .icm - <i< tiV- 

3. , The* Ohutfch nerer. lean b<3 tafiaiid djacOv 
eries oft science, £ 6r the. dame Ctod - Wfcfr Created Sthf 
worhlue^eaied the Bible; and>c8tattfishe4 Hfe Cleitcfo 
Therefore itisdmpty imposeible&p aAy Abbo^fea 
of geology on astronomy to contradict the>fiae»Sd 
ScriptvupQg or the Creeds or any of tile teaching* cf 
the Chiulreh. I can/ see* God; in the flowers and the 
trees, in the mountains! and*the sea, in the earth and 
the stars, as plainly ^s I can see Him in Isaias or the 
Psalms or the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John. 
He isfieen in the creatures of His Hand as He is 
seen in the Apostles' Creed,; or the Creed of Pope Piaw, 
or the l>ogi3^S ia«d Definitions of the Church* , 
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Therefore no questions about scientific or other 
discoveries can disturb any one who has faith. We 
can sincerely rejoice in all discoveries, if they be true, 
and in all material progress that is for the well-being 
of our race. But we must be allowed to suspend our 
judgments when we see that wonderful discoveries, 
certain and ascertained facts of to day, become cer- 
tain and ascertained falsehoods of to-morrow. Science 
of every kind at this moment is always changing. If 



get thatscience for awhile, and after two or three years 
take up another treatise on the same subject, it is 
perfectly astonishing to find how many things, once 
held certain, are given up, and how much is believed 
that before was doubted. We have been told for in- 
stance that the sun is 882,000 miles in diameter and 
that its mean distance from the earth is 95,000,000 
miles. From this, the velocity of light is given at 
192,000 miles a second. This has long been thought 
to be settled. But now the greatest astronomers 
think that there is some very large error as to the 
distance of the sun from us. To determine this 
more accurately they are making great preparations 
for observing the next transit of Venus over his disc. 
That transit used to be expected in 1874 ; but I be- 
lieve that the year in which it is now settled that it 
will take place is 1882. If it should turn out that 



great as is expected, what are we to think of 
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And astronomy is generally reckoned as one of the 
surest of the sciences. Of course this question of 
the distance of our earth from the sun affects &11 cal- 
culations of the specific gravities of the fixed stai* 
and planets, and the general principle of gravitation. 
I only give this as one instance. *The conclusions 6f 
science must be more certain than they are* befor6 
they can influence : theology. Has the Chtirch f6 
trouble he&elf about these ever-changing phases 6f 
human opiilion? When a thing is absolutely c^rta!iii 
it is time for her to give her attention to it. : I g o oil 
further to say, at the risk 6f being ton^represehted^ 
that the importance of all our material progress U 
most absurdly exaggerated. And this is intimately 
connected with what I am saying. There are tWo 
things that men are always doing in th^se days. 
They exalt the material most foolishly above the ' in- 
tellectual;' and still more foolishly they set the intel- 
lectual above the moral. Now material progress in 
civilization and the comforts of mankind is good ; 
but let a due proportion be observed in these thhigs. 
Take for instance Macaulay's Article on the Bacbnian 
philosophy; it is simply perniciotis and detestable 
beyond expression. • Most truly did Emerson say of 
him that in his writings he degraded the human frtf 
tellect to the rank of a saucepan. Utterly mistaken 
and wrohg'as Emerson is we can not but feel timet 
sympathy with him in many points ; but as to Mttc- 
aulay there is scarcely a single point on which w£ 
can have any sympathy with him at all. He is the 
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of which we boast so much are made in the lowest 
scale of creation, for inanimate matter is lower by 
far than the beasts of the field and the birds and 
fishes and reptiles. I am glad that all these discov- 
eries should be made, because God created inanimate 
matter and it represents some idea in His Divine 
Mind ; and He has given us our intellects which we 
may exercise on it. But let these things keep 
their place and not seek to intrude into an order to 
which they have no right of entrance. Then I can 
regard them with pleasure and even with a certain 
degree of reverence. It was in days on which we, in 
our pride of intellectual and material progress, look 
down with pity, that St. Francis Xavier and Blessed 
Peter Claver went forth, to the East and West, in 
the strength of the Son of God, and stormed the very- 
strongholds of Satan. It was then that the voipes of 
those mighty Apostles rang, like clarions, through 
the world, proclaiming the tidings of Redemption to 
those who were sitting in darkness and the valley of 
the shadow of death. Where is there now in these 
enlightened days a man stirring the great heart of 
Christendom, dragging men from the world and lift- 
ing them up to God, as St. Francis did, by his burning 
words of love ? Where is there a man strong and 
majestic, like my own St. Charles, moulding and 
fashioning mens' hearts by the pattern of the Gospel, 
building up whatever may be broken down, and thril- 
ling the whole Church by the fire of his own burning 
heart ? What are our material triumphs to triumphs 
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like these ? What is knowledge without love ? If 
by the knowledge of new chemical affinities and the 
discovery of new stars, a man feels himself lifted to 
God and more filled with love for Him, then, I say, 
work at chemistry and astronomy night and day. 
But if the sun should be found to be 150 millions of 
miles away, shall I love God either less or more than 
I do now, when its distance is supposed to be 95 mil- 
lions ? Vega is said to be 75 millions of millions of 
miles away ; what difference will a few millions of 
miles make ? It is contrary to reason to believe 
that in such a distance there can be even an approxi- 
mation to truth. Now do not say that I see no good 
in astronomy and other physical sciences. That 
would not be the truth. But I say again let them 
keep their own place, and do their own work. And 
do not let them and their uncertainties be set up 
against that teaching of the Church, whatever it may 
be, which is just as certain and true as God. But if 
these things bring no spiritual benefit, what is the 
use of them ? Again I shall have the answer, To 
teach us more about God and His Works. And again 
I say what is the good of that, unless it unites us 
more to Him? And indeed all these discoveries are 
merely questions of degree. The knowledge that we 
have of God in the greatest and most wonderful of 
His Works (I am speaking of His works in the order 
of nature) is the same in kind that we have by 
looking at a daisy. Abraham and Job saw the glo- 
ries of this world and the beauty of the sun, moon, 
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and stars we >ee t hem ; and the discovery uiJJjmn* 
us or .Neptune or Terpsichore does not sensibly in raj 
mind incmise my wonder or my love. B^fWHI M 
could be settled whet her the rorpu>cuIar or the un- 
dulatory theory of light be true, what advantage 
would it be r It" a man believes in the corpuscular 
theory, how is he worse?. Or if another believes in 
the modulatory theory, how is he better g Or suppose 
that both theories be wrong, what does it matter? 
It will not make us love God less or more. I hnc 
and reverence God in all Uis Works ; and so I can- 
not of course find fault with men for investigating 
these works, so glorious and so wonderful. I com- 
plain of them seeking knowledge for Us own, sak<\ 
and forgetting that there is a due proportion even in 
the works of God. Thus as I said, they set the ma- 
terial above the intellectual and the intellectual above 
the moral. If llerschel used to sit up night after 
night to watch the stars, he is a martyr to science, 
and his zeal in the pursuit of knowledge can never 
be sufficiently praised. But if a Saint stays up night 
after night on his knees to hold communion with the 
Creator of the stars, with Jesus, Himself the Monir 
ing Star of a far more glorious world, he is at once 
set down as a fanatic or an enthusiast. Scientific 
men who make discoveries in the natural world are 
to be commended; but they who make discoveries 
in the spiritual world, that is, the Saints and the 
theologians of the Church, and indeed all humble, 
childlike souls who walk with God, are to b3 cotideiu- 
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ned, 6v parsed by with a contemptuous sneer. And 
this is the spirit of the agei This is the spirit of 
those to whom some persons wish our youth to go 
for their education; But it is not the spirit of truth. 
On %hc contrary it is the spirit of falsehood. All the 
gifts 1 of nature are as nothing compared with the 
smallest gift of grace. All this material creation, 
wonderful,' glorious, majestic, as it is % all planetary 
systems, stretohiirg away into the depths of s]pace ; 
all possible creations that ever may be, are as ndthin£ 
in -the sight f>f God compared with one victory Of : otoe 
soul over one temptation. And yet men do not see 
this and will not see it. They multiply books of use- 
ful or useless knowledge, compendiums of every 
science under the sun, encyclopedias, and I know 
not what : and these things shut God out instead <tf 
bringing Him into sight. They keep on making dis- 
coveries of wonderful mysteries, but these things arb 
.not referred to Him by Whose laws those mysteries 

i There aye p6ople> who think that some discoveries 
in thief natural order are dangerous because they con- 
tradict or seem to contradict a revealed truth. But 
lids is an idle fear. W e need nevfer dfetuito ourselves 
far me moment about the Revelatioh of G(Jd. Wis- 
dom is justified in her works of the natural order as 
well as in her children. If any supposed discoveries 
of soienoe do really contradict Revelation they ate 
necessarily untrue. And if thef need to be haratoii- 
iaeel with Scripture or the teaching d£ the Church, it 
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must be shown that this can be done if they are to 
be believed. If they can not be so harmonized, the 
worse for them. God is true and the Church is true 
and the Bible is true. All science, all metaphysics, 
all philosophy of every kind, must be brought into 
harmony with the Faith, not the Faith with them. 

Now (to show that intellectual knowledge does 
not necessarily lead to the truth) Newton was a great 
man intellectually, and yet he was supremely ignorant 
of Divine Truth. When he brought that intellect 
which was so soaring in the physical world to the 
study of Revelation, most lamentable was the failure. 
The strong man became weak and the piercing eye 
was smitten with blindness. He was an Arian, ac- 
tually ignorant of His Creator, and that sublime 
Mystery of the Ever-Blessed Trinity, which is known 
to every little Catholic child. What a degradation : 
as far as his eternal state was concerned he had far 
better have been unable to read or write and yet have 
known his catechism ; had far better have carried a 
hod and frequented the Sacraments. The Principia, 
in the natural order, is a great work, but what is 
the Primipia to The Imitation of Christ ? The Im- 
itation, I am certain, has taken thousands of souls 
to Heaven. Did the Principia ever help one man 
to overcome a temptation and keep from sin ? A 
person will say, That is not the end for which it was 
written, judge it in its own order and it is good. He 
says the truth, and I agree with him fully. I only 
insist upon this that we are not to set a dispropor- 




tionate value upon these things and by so doing be led 
to seek for them in an inordinate way. Pood is good 
for the body, and food is good for the soul ; each in 
its own order. Oftentimes in every day we ask God 
to bless the food which He gives us, and again we 
thank Him for it. But would it not be the height 
of folly to compare that food for the body with the 
precious Food that is provided for the soul ? And 
yet this is exactly what people do, who exalt the 
natural world out of its proper place. As God is a- 
bove creatures, as Heaven is above earth, so the 
spiritual world is above the natural world ; and the 
life of the soul above the life of the body. I feel 
how easy it is for any one to misrepresent what I 
have been saying, but I feel also that I have been 
dwelling on a truth most necessary in these days of 
materialism ; and therefore I have said it. And all 
that I have been saying is part of a whole and bears 
upon this subject taken as a whole. 

3. I come to the question of worldliness. This 
is a subject far too deep and important for me to en- 
ter upon now. I merely want to look at one or two 
phases of this spirit, which bear upon the subject in 
question. 

First, I observe that it is the fashion with a certain 
class of Catholics (fortunately they are very few in 
number) to disparage e\»ery thing Catholics do in lit- 
erature or science or art. We are such a miserable 
set of know-nothings that it is a great condescension 
on their part to have anything to do with us. But 
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thy are kindly (u^sed toward us^ and ait'ttte 
to teach us if we are are wflKng' fe U< taWttfri & 
we will only give tip our old %ht (^hi6h : lWtev 
on the whole has served us about as Well as We 

2 T cxpectea) 4he ? **** <* 

1 m of the most unheard-of brilliance/ ^ 
it is the sign of a great mind 'to fefttehti* With -ft* 
testants as far as they c^n. ^ey are aJway^E: 
mentmg the degraded state of ourliteratflre. ' We can 
no spell or say our multipHeatron tabled- and'dfstKm' 
a thing as history we hare' never heatd. ' W e either 
hold views which are contrary to history; 1 or ! if ; theV 
wish to talk S^^^im^^^ 

2Tt ffi ffi^f^ the'pbW 
pny of history. I dan hot ^tf^ s% 'whW 1 ^ 
may mean Perhap* a rieW adoordmg to thepnilol 2 
sophy of history may^be ^mcthing* lite this? yott 
would behove ffiirf all " Hfc Germair Electors abouV 
the time of the Reformation Models of ^every 
™tue, and that the Topes about the' same time 
were just the reverse. Or again; ^W' bi^er' af 

rate we know 
Integral Calculus or Indeterhunate Equations • we' 
are ignorant of Pluxiohs ^e^^ 'S^ 
drodynanoics. ^pMaps i^say,^ a^e" 
education is in amonjst us ;; we ' doubt if you could 
find a single boy at Oscott 6, tjshaw dr sLynO 
who could write a decent eopy of Iambics b/illca. 
cs. But amongst ft^stahts they find wise and 
learned men and clever boys Mo ^^^ 
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aijui ^«dfi tbm* an^bpiwg } s^t up tft§ir,ipiage 
t^ey £pll dpwnaud, wprahip. , 
v Jj^Qiiq a* vit^ of religipn, , prp^riling amongst a 
#feft M p£ ^troifg dig^ipii^ t ^d t ;grea]b .physical 
ppw^ ^Jrip^ i^R9^1^fliu?cular Qlwbti^ This 
isijt^e lp^ept audmeanpst yie^ yfhich 
fvep Jjpep. deyisp^ by? npjsguidfjd iatelle^t of 
m$n v / $j$h * yie^ ( <eannpt .exist fn s thp Pb}irph, be- 

Taf^tbei; fhat ^p^L^e^ be thep^et^atp* practical. 
Ifrifc th^rp, ia^ometli^ijLg <<}wtp, ,am|logpi$ to jjb to be 
ffjw4 iff; t ttie;^)ii^ ; ajid. tjfcjit .fa %, worship of in- 
tellec^ior itsplf^nd a i^i^ea ;yiew,of thp part 
whiph, tb^t ppwpc perform i»> grpwth pf the 
soul iij. gra^e r i^ad yet nothing.cau be mopp absurd 
tjiari th^s, , Wp might just as well wojrship strength 
of body #s pti^ejjigtb pf iutellpci @od gives us both. 
And I , love . ftijn t foj: all the bodily health and 
stippngt^ : ^hich JBte r gives tp His creatures, as I love 
Ifon for ?tll ,thp intellectual strength which lie 
gi^e^heip : but l am ^pt goipg to,forg|et t,h,e Giver 
in thq .giftsf ? of ,tb,iuk jtha^t^thef pf them have any 
value except ^s they J^ad to Him. Yet all this 
complimentary attitude of, mjind towards the scholar- 
ship and spieuce of Prptestauts to the. disparagement 
of thfit f wluch is to be x found in the Church, is the 
worship of } mere , sijrei^gth of minfl. ,S^tan had a 
i^iost marvellous ^intelligence, but he did not manage 
to make good use, of it. Who would not rather 



an idiot than use iatqlieqt. a* J^up^itf , ,4ft 'i^fff 
worship the intellect apart from Pjvws g*#Q9 a»4 
the love of God are in fiimU^r ^aflg^r,. : An(J. th$i;e 
are many men iwho do , |SQ f , . , J . ffftU, tjiis> wt^lepfa^ 
worldliness. ptoah men arp ftpjbwa^i Qf kre% 
ren and desire the learning 

learned in all the learning 'Of ith^ ^Egyplpia^S/Jr/but 
I .never i heard tha/tt.hei m&<m8\tQ)fi&J&$b& 
Israelites hack to Heliopolia to finish, th^r ^)ip^jiiq^ ? 
Learningis gooddf it he usedforGod,hut>W^ct$e$ 
learning cannot lead to Him. I ea^^dlj^^^fpj/T 
self to speak of these ncmn, . 1? it pqthjpgio, $tej$ 
the Church of Godi fw>:3jQ0 yeiarsift.thi* J#4j1 7 1$,? 
been in garrets and pflllara P f Jp. it/flLp#iijig; to tlieflq. 
tli at our Priestei Wiecei /proscribed ^WR^ Jijfft 4 Q €FPt 
and hanged? .That Qjy l^ymept pey?equt^4 
despoiled of their ?p08^S^PS fox tbquc j^ddityf . tQ t J^if 
old Church and the oidJFaijtl* ? ;; ; ^avp the 
of these Martyrs and. Confessor^ tp be forgotten ^ 
If our education, is , not wlmi it o]ig^ to be,.wfta^qpp 
day it will be j if our Churchy aye, ^pt/wha^ () ^y 
ought to he, and; one: dfcy will Tie oifiQ, :jyhyi do $*e$e 
men not pour i out; the viab qf ! thw a^ge^ j;hpsp 
who robbed us / of lour Urovearsities ^njj, Cftt^dr^ 
and Parish Churohes, , alnd seat .w ^3ft,ip]tQ ,t^ 
world to provide for » outselvos as , be?jt» , wje , ipa^t, j? 
Why do they not keep a little of their carping., ^wjl 
querulousness and complaining , for, thffln, ? , ?Why 
has it all to he kept for uSi? And why do thjey^pjt 
put their {shoulders to the wheel ^i^. hfllp ^q^Y^d 
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ftld citi^e of &fat&tio& asmdngStftti instead of preach- 
llS^ t6" tfisHa'btfilt < -6ti^' ^gkoSMUcMd &nfl Assuring ns that 
sicfekcfe akd lfeaftiiiig toe only to foe 1 found amongst 
titofestanta ?" 1 1 Caii AH^ onepoiktdut 'to me a tone 
of MiiditiOTeWgttt6elftil, {tetevish, aM'£etulant, more 
firetM aiitf unfiKfil ihto this ?< ! 
1 li fte*t- 1 ; I idlteirtte' 'that ^lftny Catholics are most 
&tkibtirtd'6t^ l tffell witih P&testants antt be well 
receive^'in Protestant society. They have a great 
ftesire'tnat PrUtleatartte may thiiik ; them presentable 
hittit &6 r dn/&ti& ^hey^t'a^bbidihgljr. They are daz- 
^dbythte g&re'df Jpdliihed^ Plfote&taiit society and 
they [ \vill satMted With the fruit from no other 
'Hem}. 1 Th^v i;hiiik^th!at, by iei^aptiiig themselves to 
the ifoxie j of thos6 dmongst ! whom' they mix, they 
i&bw hdW jteftiLeA febme C&tholies can be and so 
rais6 kll 1 Cdtholitfs' iri the &*tiffi*rtiqn< of their Protest- 
arit felldw-^klijecrt^ and ! JJosisMy difcrfrsome of these 
self^md Prtiiefctktftfc towards > f the -Cftureh. Could 
ffiferei be any gtedtei* ignorance of- God and the ways 
6f l God? : n Whferi Krael'padsfed ttorotigh the lied Sea, 
M6sH ! th6 ser^ait Of? Ctod, did not hold a reed of 
Eg£yt d^ef ihe partieid barters. It is not by being in 
ttie hei^^ for the 

dsi]!)tfte^ ofed' be w*otight. ' Yefr there are many who 
seem! to 1/hiiik isa. ! And I< oall thifc moral world- 

' liet medWeU'fdr one mopient on one manifesta- 
tion 'of^hi^ spirit of Worldliness. I mean the marri- 
iigef 6f Cathdlies With Protestants. It is beyond my 



power terWflikftWj fti^ Q»tlj€iHe with a iflfoliovei&m 
God and the Sacred Heart can mbwrji a Brbteeteiil 
Eov a ^BQ^plswat jJiabeli&Y<es much of^ha*rtvki«h«iicli 
a person Q^ri^eB wght to cherish nuttt « JaiFotoi 
sense Jie j^sl 4 ^^y i e$ it all % dfenyiqg tfofcf Infidiflrility 
of the Holy,8ee ajid bplipiri»g iwhfl^e ^^bolfe¥ft4)ii 
a wrong,pwnpiple. H$ •alsQ'hw tto t welingrouactea qnd 
well-infpCTpi^d Iwe-fo* tfeoss in HeOTeh- . wliouk >dmc(h 
a CathftU? loyeq ought to I • 'I *d^' itoioaa^ 
that suplv Qfttfopttqi}. haw wrt * ■ to*^ vfqr r;j&ld 
(for thp w saiiiujo^sifttent ^udlite>ifoi> 

getful^f^oi^quen^rt^ir iit^fe itf^ossiblfe toiisagr 
what ipfrj J?p ,C* pay - be), but It *ay r : that I rf 
can not we how ^h^yi^ve iti iW3^en:tb«yrdo Ambit 
thing tfrsy 4o n^t^wlufoly WEniaifcj a* sitoufotol the 
Churph pa^inpfc giYe ppFTOswoft to fttfy oaef to rcbik^ 
mit sin,. | SfiU yp must yetgaea»bej> thaltjebd givdd JAfr 
pennissi^fwii^^ fretyirehiatlr 
antly^a^ b^we pf fop Jp^»e$&^.iBwnifi beatis. 
But though ^uch ftn>nptip»)is ftot »f lib twi< pi«s*- 
pressibly znpqau W^t ?ight<have X to sdy thiia ? I widd 
tell you. Tbpre ^re tbtfpp : wK>*d&/ in tire > Bii^effa 
Pope: "a n^tip an^trpwiwis? abhoofiet )Bocleflia^ , 
the Church turns way ^ 

marriages. I wish these, mQT$$ we*e < written* in let- 
ters of gold put W£ ii* etery; Cathplic hciaad. 
As in this case the Church 4oe8i nofc tmrn. away 
from sin, from what does she turn away ? i She db&s 
not turn away with ^bhorreijtpe from nothing / I 
think it is from th^t wlnqh is .wean ftnd. iwage^efaufe 
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*M<worldly, and in that sense dishonoring to the 
Healri of her Lord. 

ilVfoetme here set down some words of that immor- 
tailoltope, Benedict the XIV., one of the greatest and 
giiiiiflest of the Apostolic line. They are in the Bull 
#d\4atrimonia," Nov. 4th, 1741. He says, " dolens 
fmpiimis quani maxinie Sanctitas sua cos esse inter 
flJarfrholicos qui insano amore turpiter dcmentati, ab 
t^ehdetestabilibus commbiis, quiB S. Mater Ec- 
tasia perpetuo damnavit atque interdixit, ex animo 
•noii<«bhorreant et prorsus sibi abstinendum non du- 
TQm&i" i. e. "The Holy Father grieves in the first 
Jpl&cd, as much as he can, that persons are to be 
vfottttd amongst Catholics, who, being shamefully 
•uttdiened by an insane love, do not from their hearts 
-afah&r these detestable marriages which our holy 
'Mbther the Church has always condemned and for- 
bidden." He says further ; " laudansque magnopere 
>ztitom illorum antistitum qui, severioribus proposi- 
-tisxspiritualibus poenis, Catholicos coercere student 
ftky/sfccrilego hoc vinculo sese hereticis conjungant ; 
jejfisd>pos omnes, vicarios apostolicos, parochos, mis- 
? y®bialrios et alios quoscumque Dei et Ecclesise fidel- 
kacmhiistros in eis partibus degentes, serio graviterque 
JksDHfflitur et monet ut Catholicos utriusque sexus ab 
.iMfljnimodi nuptiis in propriarum animarum perni- 
yim ineundis, quantum possint absterreant f* i. e. 

praises greatly the zeal of those Bishops, who 
]by threatening severe spiritual punishments strive 
*o >keep Catholics from uniting themselves to heretic 
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in this sacrttegious bo^ 

earnestly exhorts and ad vises all Bishops,' Vicars 
Apostolic,' Parish Priests, Slissibnanesi and 1 aft other 
faithful ministers of &6d and the dhiirch^TO 
Catholics of both sexes, as far as ^hejr possibl 1 ^ can,j 
from contracting marriages of thislancl* to dan- 
ger of their own sotds.'* 1 wish however here te> say 
one word. v In days gone by persons have cohtrs^te^ 
these marriages without knowing how inuch they 
were condemned by the (jhurch! Indeed 1 mekn to 
say nothing hard or ' unkind of suich persons^ ' I in- 
tend my words for those 1 who in these days ac^ 
against light. What t say is' meant afc a warnnigj 
for the future, hot as a reproach for the pist, ' ' * " 

As therefore all Priests who try as ' much as ttfejp 
can to stop such marriages are greatly commended 
by the Vicar of Christ, so bh 4eotherhkn(i^l ! ^o 
do not do sd kite virtually improved/ : ' If we clo not 
point out t6 persons, ' who wish to contract these 
marriages, the judgment of ' the tioly Father abouj; 
them, toe are i6 blame. 1 If We point' it out', and they 
choose to act against it, the fault will riot be ours 
but theirs; 

But here I rnust say what spirit we ought to cul- 
tivate in ! our intercourse with Protestants and Cath- 
olics as well : and that is a spirit of' mutual respect 
and forbkatfarice. 1 speak of this * because there are 
some persons who seem to think that refinement 
means the worship of fashion, especially Protestant 
fashion. If vre reverence Christ in ourselves arid 
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reyertjnce the ]^n4 of God in oursejlyep and, others^ 
whoever they may be, we^aUnOT^^wpn^in^thi^ 
i^tter.'f' ' ( True refinement is f a sense of the | Preseac^ 
of God. | The m^n who stands, so to say ( , with ( his 

be re^ectfpl with i^e. Christian jpoHteness tp f (jthers 

of persons ; to |iim . ther^ no, jdj^prence between 
oijLe r perscm a^d pnother ? ,ejcc^t jtl^at (difference of 
consjfcituted authojrit^ ^h jch jGrpd has qrdam^l, and 
which isf to bej yeverenped in the Law and its minis- 
ters. This spirit will ensure (phjisti^n curtesy and 
Christian polit^pea? tp everjr pne. , No ope can be 
inctpnsid^ feeling of .others if he rever- 

ences Christ in, thein ; nor can he be r insincere if he 
reyerjEjncjes Cjlhris^ in fyimself. It igjivjes a m^n what 
jj; ma^call a ^hivalrous sjnritj m^kes ^im courageous 
and iender and refined, ancj.' so saves him from mean- 
i^ess f and jnsipcerijt^ a^d yi4garity arid , worldliness. 
I h^ve never ^eepia yu^jr person amongst the poor. 
Ij^norapt, rpi^h^ ^d { unrefined they may be, but 
not vulgar. They do not live by those requirements 
o£ fasl^op. and m^u^ t ojf the world, which make 
m$n yul^ar, by, m^tki^, them insincere in their ac- 
tions an^L tljeir words.. And £^s we can not try too 
mudh to.^row in j Christian courtesy and kindness 
q,nd resect for, all, so r we ,caii not try too earnestly 
ijo keep clpar of the world, and all that it has and 
all that it is. This you will see bears on what I 



am insisting on, that gifts and blessings of nature 
are at an immense and almost immeasurable distance 
beueath.the blessingsof grape/; and, that all worldly, 
and social advantages are to he scorned, if they hrin^ 
with them the least peril, f<?r souls. . You vill ag^ep 
with mein all this.!,,, „ ,,.,» ,.. , j ,,,,„,,,,., 
I nfiv ppine ,to a.pojnt a< which l ,may )r icqn-j 
vcnicutly .speak , of the , charge, , . rigprism „ 
you bring , against:,, thp ., B>eyjewi«k • , Y,ou , sppke, , of, 
it as a; rigorism, which , oju>tly .ppnl^n^la^f tk& 
risk to soufa, mj /P^pwfcl^tfy.teupbn 
ed upquit, tf,PW M .#u> >$MMfge,9f , tigtppR&l 
gravepharge .and, npt,#gh%,ta be ina^ ^Jt.fenoJ 
a charge to be bandied. about,in anauoayjawsiPftffi'v 
phlct, .against, any, Prie$, . 8^ WSW&.ft 
of the.age^nd .^harapter l »ud, tf&wfr&g. of ttie .pfte^ 
viewer,. , , Ji a,layniaftha^ 1 any,chafge. p? make, agajna* 
a Priest hp. can go, fa #1$ Bishop who is, al^ 
to hca^wha4 ; auy,pf,his ^X^Y^^m}^^ 
he has ^charge, agafosti tfw Bjshop hp^ajafgp.^thjg 
Holy , father,, which,; isiiq i eh*ept l tp : ge.>tfl p,u? ; llpr^ 
But it.is np^ beifittdng^thegwty P^th^/phajg^ 
the o%e and position pf -ftej ^used t (tjo / ma^e J it ) as 
it has been made in an off-hand-way, in; )ajBaiaphil# 
without a name. As I said before, $ia# e,ft has.hepn 
made it ought to be retracted or proved* if cons^f- 
er that you owe an apology to the Reviewer^ for 
even if you could prove this charge, (of cpuTPPiyiW 
can not) I think you would still owe him a» applpgy 
for the way in which you have made it. But (do. you 
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understand what tfes vMrge tiS i^&tete W? ] r -4 Must 
tell ybu for you do nbt seern 4b knoW tha$ #g6rism 
in dealing 1 %ith [ riieti, Whefr they hWe SiMid] f isbne 
tiling btrt'rigoHsm iti k&£fiig th^firdin teocca- 
sibiis of : «fii is Another. - Voti ac^ko^ledge ri fchaft 'this 
proposed College at Oxford would be ah 0e6a&oir of 
sin, bffierwiie jdM* could riot S£e&k^s yott do Wthose 
iletnf s^egu£*ds fyh5&i eiiasider -under! the ; cir- 
cilih«tafece^ j %fculd l bfe n^efesary* for the young men . 
Oar I>mW lE^t6r te%^t te to say "Bead us 
nbt ititd.teri^ 

#otdd* bfe A 1 terrible iemptittioh and occasion Of; ? sin . 
I Wish4herefere to ast yon what ri^ht you hare to 
change' With iigoristn any on^whdo^)osesthte^ehem( k ? 
Thfe n^ofism of whieli theologians, sp&ik : Ms io do 
Witti thfe Safer^ent k 1 Penance ; M& tftm nfr bne 
Will &?e£ fee a rfgorist 1 fin the r ^ad senae) J Who' loves 
our L6*d and' the sbuls for ! whbm : He dited. But 
that Holy., Sadrameht' is no^ now and hever h&s been 
in (Jde&tion With Regard to ! tH&'tiiatter. 1 ' th 'another 
dense #nd a j good feefhse all ( the Saints may b^ called 
rigorists from tlie asceticism of their ^wn live& knd 
thecftre Wffeh 1 whibft they ke£t tileh&bm sin; : But 
this is ntit the coriimon me&riirig of ' thfe Word and it 
ought t6 tie kep?t for that whlch'is comthoifly meant 
by it. ' tCaying guatd^d my meaning in this r way I 
go on to say feat every one who tries to ! serVe God 
faithfully will be called si rigorfet by the WOrld. St. 
Charles Was called a rigo^ist and hated 'kteordingly. 
I desire no better inheritance fbi* my friends and 
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myself than to fbMow in hia »tef^ Igowpitigbtt 
than St. Charles, to our ix>rd. He M came eating 
and dl«Mdilg ,v "with publicans andsimieflrd }"Hife 
Divine eoi4i^sidiif«r-dniaers andt His IHnriite for- 
bearance with them ate fcim^lyi xmiheasipHWee taawj 
inexhaustible, yit He said 'of i the i oc6atsidHi& i ®£> buaj 
" If thy right eye scandalize thee, jfluok iif but! tad 
cast it it6Td thee/' •■«« If : thy i right hmiii ^andaluJe 
thcei'ctttit off and 1 easiift&toi^ieb.Mi It is baiter 
for thee With otie ^ye tol ent^r intoilifel thanf hAving 
two eyfes to h6 eftst intb hell fifre^ i 4ThesbaireI)ifYi^ 
AV( >rds. 1 And 6ur 1 L6rtl' tfai& also, 1 against Ithe i world* 
* If any nian will Coine alter Me* Deti himi d&iy Umr 
self aid tfcke upMs^ross 1 and follo^ Mei" // Aiul are^ 
member ; we have not ' only ^ to deny • Kirarselves and 
make sacrifices for <mi liorfi 'aM- oiir Jfoith, ; bodily 
but als<y lAtellecftually and socially, i Bu* trjgorfe*^ is 
often & name which the world i givfes i rto /thehfeithfiil 
application of thefee #otfds ; : and often/ ftialejs iare titfc 
led rigOrists, Who, Vhen tfoej triath is ; told^ feitbfiilly 
preateh Christj fli^Go^pea/attdifife Cross, , The <&y 
of Bis Coming will be a day of honou. a^nid hlessedt 
ness and glory to all who « aire numbered) iaaiM>^gst 
these: • ( -. : :: ' »•«• * -- M ~ , > ! i- V* livus:!' » -ii i \ 

One word now on a subject springing from all this. 
The deepest speculation abtot the natural opdctr w 
any of its manifestations are the veriest sJhsHows 
compared > to the least thought • abouii God. Take 
Adam Smith onPolitical Economy, orDugald Stewart 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind* or. Jieflemy 
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Bentham on the Theory of Government and Law ; 
their speculations are considered very profound, yet 
I say that what are considered deep and wonderful 
speculations on these subjects are literally like little 
pools compared with the simple statement that God 
is absolutely One in His Essence, andabsolutely Three 
in His Divine Persons. The subjective exercise of 
the intellect is of course greater in these specula- 
tions of which I speak, but that is not the ques- 
tion here. Government and political economy pass 
away and their place knows them no more, but God 
remains, the One Eternal, the One Uncreated Pr^ 
sent. Wonderful, deep, wide-spread, are the conse- 
quences which flow from this great truth. I wish, 
we all thought more of it than we do. There is a 
philosophy which is sharp and shallow, and tliere is 
a philosophy which is wide and deep : and it is a sad 
thing for any one heedlessly to choose that which is 
false and l^W)that whichj^^u^^ftt \ 0 noti&oilqqn 
I am now getting near the end of what I have to 
say at present You sum up your Letter by saying 
that the opponents of this scheme must necessarily 
condemn the Primitive Church, the Mediaeval Church, 
and the Church of all ages. You may be " firmly 
convinced" of this, but I am " firmly convinced" of 
the contrary. Eor, firstly, your instances and exam- 
ples taken from the Early Church and her use of 
Pagan schools have no bearing whatever on this 
plan of a College in Oxford : but if they be any 
argument at all (which I have denied), they 
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would l>e in fayor " of the principle of sending 
Catholic students to Protestant Colleges or Halls s;?' 
of which principle you say yourself "that no one <U 
pm v mi thinks of defending'' i it; Consequently dA 
1 his case yoii aretheperboniwho condemnstihe Church 
of the early ages, if your argument : has atiyt rvalue*.. 
But I should like to know what you moan: by the 
w oids ' at present/' wlndi I lmve >pu* Italiosi 
Do you meaii that athnelmayi piK)bably come? when 
some p-rsons will be ready td> deffeiid eveni tharffciplafc; 
which lioiw on all isides is condemned ?! i Ikis »t30il> 
ceivablc ifiwt »some -persons) may oome to spedk tonus 
in this way * * we tare ready to' condemn withytiui the 
plan of sending Ca^bolicsii to Ptotestant Oollegbsiif 
you will-concede toms that for which <weL ire con* 
tendingy yh%i a Catholic Cojilege ki a^Pard>testamt JJiu^ 
versify. If you will cnbt meet >us halfrwayi w&sha31 
be driven by I " peculiar cirotiinBtanc^/'tort^fce'Mjp 
new i;ToU3id^iand possibly- by . thoie & peculiar loir- 
eumstancesf<' may be led tol see: that /bhatiib:-defea»st- 
ble which at pne8&nt\wr& hold tobe >ind^efniible/i^ lb 
this yoiu» mbanin^ ? > > ilf {noty iwhv&db yotw ajadan^ 
these words- «M \at present 1 " 9 > If i they are bdfra,' >sart 
of a threat 1 whrit afcetfoey ?m ' m ( -j-mv^' \ :><i 
Secondly, youi say 'thdt rwe-: condemn the Mediae- 
val Church- i i for the Mediaeval Chrcrcfoi tBan«tkmed 
Universities; Mk© Oxford or Oambriidgei where: ffiifabr- 
al and intellectual 1 perils" iexistedi »• > If • ^oui? argun 
ment has; to be good for > aoajtthing^ you < must ^sliaw 
that the Chureh nrtt drily sanctioned the^XJniversifties, 





but also sanctioned the immoralities and heresies 
which doubtless did arise amongst such numbers as 
were gathered together in those seats of learning. 
Oxford and Cambridge were then Catholic, but 
though Catholic ( and indeed the more for that very 
reason) the devil took good care to be in the midst 
of them : though the Church certainly did not sane- 
tion his presence. The Church knows that the tares 
must grow amongst the wheat till the harvest : and 
she does the best that she can in an evil world. But 
it seems to me perfectly childish to say that because 
she could not in her own Universities keep her young 
men from sin, that therefore we are to send them to 
Protestant Universities where the dangers are a thou- 
sandfold greater. It seems to me also most absurd 
to say that those who oppose this course condemn 
the Mediaeval Church. Who is it that forgets " the 
importance of the categories " here ? If the Church 
had sanctioned the immoralities mentioned, I grant 
you might have something to say; not otherwise. 
Besides, let me come to your quotation. Antony a 
Wood speaks of " a company of varlets who pretended 
to be scholars." These are the men whose enormities 
he describes. You admit yourself that the number 
may be grossly exaggerated : but I do not think it 
matters whether it is or not. You then say that 

»1 dis- 
s'." In 

this case you will not I trust consider me as wanting 
in due courtesy to yourself, if I choose to follow I 
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opinion of that great historian and impartial writer. 
Bur M I s u.l the whole of your case as to this has 
m> hearing on our question. ; 11 

Thirdly ; you say we condemn " the Church of 
all ■gee." Well that is a sweeping assertion, and 
down we must go into the abyss, if it he true. But 
before I can judge of its truth I must ascertain its 
meaning, if it has any. By our opposition to this 
plan we arc said to condemn the Early Church, 
which sanctioned the use of Heathen learning, and 
the Mediaeval Church, for no reason whatever, as 
fai«s I can make out. All that has been brought 
forward is that she was unable to keep all students 
from mortal sin. We knew that before. Neither 
could she keep all intellectual dangers away. We 
also knew that heforc. Are there no moral and in- 
tellectual dangers now? When we acknowledge 
them, do we condemn the Church ? But'futther we 
are said to condemn the " Church of all ages." gor 
whaUl i^orits toleration of an intercourse between 
believers and the world which in numberless cases 
cannot fail to be extremely pernicious." I am per- 
fectly amazed at this sentence. You might, as far 
as your argumont is concerned, just as well have said 
that London is on the Thames. What has this in- 
tercourse between believers and the world to do with 
tiie question in hand ? No one could have written 
this sentence, hearing in mind the words of St. Paul 
where ho says that it is impossible for us altogether 
to avoid keeping company " with the fornicators of 



out of this world." Whah$&& bfi^pteinw tl^tto tfais ? 
Iftpt, is> f |^BerQ { ?#y > jwth^pit^rbeo^ fov -jfftpo*tog 

S^^ji^W^tofi^^wes^^f ^ftgei?sy/eitllOT^» to 

<^,ailM es ^^^5v^^ly/*b«fc tM& seems [ta aaoffl toibe 
a^^ir r^p^geji^^^ And! th*»e*> 

fiffp A^ftft^rpsQTnt^rJ AMnk y^te? ,a«^timeiit>looai4 
(4ttSijf^(>ii4ArJQ9»*t tftifcfbe Sjoy/iti igr^iujhi^bK Oilly 
^i^tjy^P^f- S ih'imlO oil) m«^];.M<'> ov/ <*b ,dr..; 
v ( Ifastly r : : joH/^to^!]*S)tt^S iff&fyr»ai onto* that 
TJ^yiep^i^i^p^ly^p ^U^v^'d^aB^nl to yon, 
2^d; inQpi»p^tihJft? Trftlw ytfwntfiews ^cf i Oathohbism." 
TS(ejdo<w>t int^d ftOi sayj ^fcythiiig ofkfcfaa Arista iWe 
^vf Qp.14 s#y ife fats ;OSce if >wet thought it, I roaufchorufr any 
i&vitatip# ]fc^ do #o>; , jbut m w#do riot sthinik it, we do 
n$ i^B^ito jwy/it . J5»t:ii® sa^ at oace; that <TJni> 
v^sjties i<¥jbp?w#J 1% arte Utterly distasteful 
tp M ns a#d, wfiofflp^tibieifwitli otttuYfefcroi of !6)a*b©Ho- 
ifiD^u ^f.yQtt^epBfcfto of a 

TJj^iyersilfy, gropenly ^^?^;iiiv©lVes.the necessity 
of mteUeotwaA and i^wal evils ;r yaw $eempt (and I pnt 
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twc-rti us, and in tin's cast! I retVr especially to 
notes,) you seem, L say, to think thai a Umfieng^ 
«|bdirti.iHioBt i ality l>e a Uuir^ity'JTOtiiDlititlDfesel 

^j>'f»7ifilj q haA 7/:-r»vifiU £ to Iraq Ira 



Q^Jrt CbiwqJl^wl its Soverei-n 1 Wti» jfane ri* 
*ijj»rha<l views on this subject **Oi*e Mertrntjlthaar 

Uta/witl bo. I deny ifttterl^rth^/jthe Sta r ereign>(P<iiBo 
tofife) baftteifoeii [mojjcf i tKriritaiifl i4ai/{itlii»^iualimLi{£ii 

i&rrthis quesfcbnh i«w tjtto^aihft^^ 
condemned the Queer's, -lOdlegttb Mrelaird;i aS Iks 
did. JI.e warned Catholics against sending youn^mmt 
to them. What is the essential dilleivnee between 
the Queen's Colleges and this "Oxford schemed' 'fi 
Therefore I say to you ; Explain to us if you oaii 
why ymicare arguing for that whkh is^rtuallyiobf^ 
demned by the B<%!;Fatfcer^ 
tKm^ieeitfs, Colleges, on om iol ; hna iiu si£ni oT 

You then further say: "Do not advocate <th4 
cause of Universities, if by the term you understand 
something quite different from what history .-jrbopgK 
lures under the mnUSIh What history reoognketf 
under the name I am not prepared to say, nor 
worth while to enquire. Nor am I prepared to say 
what the philosophy of history" may teach-us 
about this. But I know what common sense under- 
siands.by the name. And as we are in England>fiti4 



not in Germany, let us steer clear of nebulous lumin- 
aries and metaphysical haze. A University is a 
University, just as an egg is an egg. Looseness in 
faith and morals is neither an essential nor an integ- 
ral part of a University. And a University can 
exist without teaching Protestant metaphysics. But 
you seem to me to have got somehow an idea into 
your head that there is something in the eternal na- 
ture of things which makes it impossible that there 
can be more than two Universities in England ; and 
makes it also impossible that those Universities can 
be other than Oxford or Cambridge. Though you 
would not say this in so many words yet you argue 
as if it were so. Therefore I must again with a 
slight change address you in your own words : Do 
not advocate for Catholics the cause of Universities, 
if by a University you understand only a Protestant 
University, or something quite different from that 
which Catholics using their common sense see in- 
stinctively to be necessary for themselves. 

To make an end ; let me now see how we stand. 
I come to the following conclusions ; 

1. Those persons, whoever and whatever they 
may be, who send their sons to Protestant Universi- 
ties, put the souls of their children in grievous peril, 
disregard the expressed wishes of the Holy Father, 
and cause a very grave scandal to the Church. 

2. This scheme for a Catholic College in a Protest- 
ant University is simply absurd to say the least, for 
a moment's consideration will show any one that the 
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practical difficulties to be overcome are so great that, 
as I said before, it would never work. But it is 
something much worse than absurd, for it flies right 
in the face of the Holy Father's decision with re- 
gard to the Queen's Colleges in Ireland. 

I understand you to say that the want of this Uni- 
versity Education is so great that it must be met : 
but that the number seeking it is so small that it 
is impossible to found a Catholic University. Even 
that small number I believe to be much exaggerated, 
if we are speaking of Protestant Universities. For 
what I t hink myself is this ; that there are perhaps 
very many who are desirous of a University Educa- 
tion for their sons, but very few, thank God, who 
would venture to seek for this in Protestant Univer- 
sities. A true-hearted Englishman, when he is raised 
by divine grace to the supernatural order, is instinct- 
ively loyal in every thought to the Holy See. 

3. The arguments used in its favor make against 
it instead of for it. I never saw all the evil of the 
scheme so clearly, nor felt such a strong aversion 
to it, as I did after reading your Letter. I do not 
say this for the sake of making a point ; it is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I only hope that 
all persons inclined to favor your scheme may read 
your Letter. I have no doubt as to the result. 

4. Let us get a Catholic University in England. 
We can easily get it if we please. Will any one try 
to persuade us that this plan can not be carried 
through with the help of our laity who are growing 
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every day in numbers and wealth and influence ? 
Let me give you an instance of what has been done 
by persons out of the Church ? About 20 years ago 
the Free Church separated from the Established 
Church of ScotlancUe^finumbered then 700,000 
souls ; it is now estimated at about 1,000,000. In 
these 20 years it has built Churches and Minis- 
ters' houses in every parish in the land, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions. It has raised a Sustentation 
Fund, which pays £200 a year or £150 to every 
minister who has a Church. It has raised a flourish- 
ing University of its own, and would not touch with 
the tip of its finger the University of the Commun- 
ion from which it separated. And last year it raised 
for charitable purposes £343,131. 8s. 9*d. The 
Church Building Fund alone, for that year, came to 
£49,311. 7s. 4ld. These men have not the light of 
the faith. Will any one try to persuade me that 
Catholics can not found a University if they please ? 
We need nothing but a vigorous development of our 
own resources. Where there is a will, there is a way. 

5. Till this University can be started, any one who 
wants a University Education can £0 to Dublin. A 
University sanctioned and encouraged by the Holy 
See has some little claim upon Catholics of every 
nation. And it those who desire this education do 
not choose to go there, it is ten thousand times bet- 
ter for them to go without such an education alto- 
gether, at the risk of any social loss, rather than 
seek for it amongst Protestants. 



I ft/i.Bi»:tf Jyfau rffll onAyjbeicoateak with stiver- 

shy which shall be CflOTyoartwohl oh tfc&idayjpfhlte 

dpei8aj»j|say/)i*> fol* no /Uiti\w»iitio3.'b\*t ,Qtsiv& 
CMlhibiMg^ii^Idovforiiydili/iea^IfOw It' yodjthiafc 
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talk of us who are content with the old way, and I 
will just note here what it is. They say ; " These 
rigorists mean well but they are utterly unpractical. 
They live in a world of their own devising and not 
in this active, bustling, every-day, working world in 
which we are. They might do very well in Arcadia 
or Utopia, but they are out of place in England of 
the nineteenth century. They are always forgetting 
" the categories," and they are sadly deficient in all 
that appertains to " the philosophy of history." They 
have no research, and they are afraid of telling the 
truth even about the few historical facts with which 
they happen to be acquainted. Besides this they 
are always trying to screw people up to the coun- 
sels ; and they have a most exaggerated idea of the 
malignity of venial sin, and worldliness. In fact 
they are not men of the world at all ; and though 
doubtless they are sent into the world for some pur- 
pose, it. is difficult to see what that purpose is." 
Having stated the opinion which some persons hold 
about us, I think that perhaps the best thing that I 
can do is to leave it as it stands. 

And now I will soon finish what I have to say, 
For myself I will say that I detest all new ways and 
all new lights. I love the old way along which so 
many millions have gone to their rest : and the old 
light which has shone ceaselessly and brightly 
through the darkness of so many thousand midnights 
and the spray of so many thousand storms. I love 
and trust the Holy See, not only as to faith and mo- 
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rals, but in all its traditions and judgments and 

ways. Evou in natural 1 
IlI t ( or dex , I 
safety. It is the representative of God in the world ; 
the great barrier against lawlessness of every kind. 
Both in thought and in action it sets the bounds be- 
yond which no man has a right to go. Freedom of 
thought is simply a delusion of the devil. A I 
has no more right to think about anything, in 
way, he pleases, than he has to do anything, in any 
way, he pleases. If men were allowed to do what 
they like all governments must perish : and if men 
were to be allowed to think what they like the spi- 
ritual Kingdom would be destroyed. That i 
I^mgdom zs destroyed, w^herever 
please. There are men who cut themselves off from 
the Church and proclaim the right of free enquiry : 
but they are in a state of intellectual anarchy. It 
is indeed spiritual anarchy, but that is worse than 
the other. Thus Protestantism in the logical con- 
sequences of its doctrines is antinomian in thought 
and deed. If every man has a right to enquire 
for himself, who has a right to blame the con- 
clusions, whatever they may be, to which he sin- 
cerely comes? But the Church sets a guard 
over her childrens' souls, for she knows what it 
cost to redeem them: she bears always in mind 
the Passion and Death of Jesus, His Cross and Pre- 
cious Blood and Sacred Heart. I always think that 
nothing shows her divine care and watchfulness more 
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ftoisouls she e»wnines tfcs ttlKiMiKtl^'^'lUe 1 wotld, 
and) dMidty Jgioale^ fe&e inscribes 

thdibrokiJ tteft hive wfl ifi tkettU > * ghiy iri. f the 
Ohurbl^ ifofet#efi1ko^ 

bwiigbperill to the* children. n If tehe did <noVafct thus 
sbeieDik^ntit be ther^^efetatdv^of the Oood 'Shep- 
herd*. AThfe/ife^:fcii^ fitethe 
^eakybuiiii* ^au iogfcalicctafle^u^n^e of the InfeBiJ- 
Wttyiof the.eharohi ^dthi^r^ 
tt* touch istbbcawstetthe world fe*i*s it- and hates it ^0 
rntuch. And gteat need >ha#e we to take aJl c&re in 
th^se evil days; 3F©r itoow I am certain that infidel- 
ity i& in, the air. Just as a pestilence or an epidemic 
comes and we know not why, and mien say 'it must 
be in the air/ so 1 am persuaded, as I say, that un- 
belief , is hanging round us, like the very air we 
htrieathe. Our Lord tell&us of the time in which no 
flesh could be saved, if the days were not shortened ; 
but He also ftelte us that for the sake of the elect He 
Himself has shortened those days. Now I hate all 
hsdikmeasuresi and I for one intend always to take 
my stand clearly and definitely 6n the side of the 
Yioar of our Lord. I intend never to temporize with 
the world nor to preach any other Gospel but that 
which I have received. That Gospel is the message 
of the Cross of Christ. I know of no easy ways of 
salvation. What are our Lord's Own words? "En- 
ter ye in at the narrow gate ; for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
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many there are who go in thereat. How narrow is 

the gate and how strait is the way, that leadeth to 
life : and few there are that find it." Very terrible 
words are these, and yet very loving words if we 
rightly understand them. But who will venture to 
tamper with them ? What right have I, what right 
has any one, to pare down the requirements of the 
Gospel to suit the maxims of the fashionable world 
or the money-making world or the world of honor 
without religion? It is by fearlessly confronting 
the world and not by flattering it that the world is 
to be overcome and destroyed. I would to God that 
we had a little of the spirit of the Catacombs in us in 
these days. I would to God that all Catholics would 
learn to despise the world and to hate it ? But what 
do I see ? I see that many of them are timeservers 
with much thought about this world and little 
thought about the next. I see that many of them 
are insincere and worldly and forgetful of God, desir- 
ous of standing well with their neighbours, anxious 
above all things to get amongst Protestants and 
stand well with them. It is this that keeps many 
people out of the Church. A person once said to me, 
'Why should I be a Catholic? I have Catholic 
friends and they are just as worldly and as fond of 
pleasure as myself.' Could anything be more humil- 
iating than this ? So the world gets a footing in 
the Church ; and draws men away from the thought 
of Calvary and the Crown of thorns. This is a woe 
and a sorrow ; it is like " the abomination of desol- 
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like this scheme; and I detest it with all my heart 

and soul. But I should he very sorry to say any- 
thing disrespectful of those who are cut of theChurch. 
Still I must speak the truth. I wish to live amongst 
them in all kindness and charity : but I am deter- 
mined to take nothing from them as far as the soul 
is concerned. As I disbelieve their theology, so I 
distrust their metaphysics. I have no wish to : 
pel any man's belief, for I see that God leaves all 
men free to choose betw r een the evil and the good. 
Nor should I ever try to do so for I know that it is 
impossible. But between them and us there is a 
great gulf. They can come to us but we cannot go 
to them. It would be eternal death for us to go to 
them ; but it is eternal life for them to come t 
I have not and never have had any unkind feelings 
about any of them personally, either those whom I 
knew or those whom I did not know. Some have 
imagined and said that converts are especially bitter 
against the sect to which they belonged. T 1 
great mistake. To Catholics all sects are t!i: 
And w r e have no hatred for persons but only for sys- 
tems. For myself my heart turns most towards those 
persons ( chiefly I believe to be found amongst 
Wesleyan Methodists ) wdio, blindly indeed and 
ignorantly, yet sincerely as far as they know, hold 
the doctrines of Grace, and have a real personal 
love for our most Holy Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 
The sect to which I once belonged seems to me 
neither better nor worse on the whole than the rest. 
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It is better in some things and worse in others. I 
have for it neither any particular liking nor any spe- 
cial dislike. I simply know that once I was out of 
the Church and that now by the grace of God I am 
in it. And I mean to stay in it. I also mean to do 
what I can for it. I owe nothing whatever to any 
sect but all to the grace of God. We all feel in this 
matter much I suppose as Abraham, after his 
call, felt towards "Ur of the Chaldees." Lutherans, 
Wesleyans, Anglicans, Baptists, and Independents, 
are simply out of the Church and that is all you can 
say. When I see any signs of decay and disorder 
in any of these bodies I rejoice greatly, because 
I desire greatly that all forms of error should 
be destroyed and that the Kingdom and Truth of 
God should be triumphant. That Kingdom is the 
Roman Church; that Truth is the Catholic Faith. 
And yet indeed I feel nothing but sorrow for any 
individual soul which goes downward to the dark- 
ness ; I mourn over it, if it gives up any of its light 
or parts with any of its belief. But I feel great joy 
when any sect perishes from the face of the earth, or 
when it is tending to that end. I grieve for the 
cause though I rejoice in the effect, for God brings 
good out of evil. And indeed the first thought we 
must always have is for the glory of God and the 
good of His Church. And thus, although as I said 
I have only kindly feelings to individual Protestants 
yet of course, if I could, I would hew Protestantism 
in pieces this day, before the Blessed Sacrament, as 
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Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in 
GWgtl. If I did not feel thus I should consider 
myself a traitor to the Heavenly King. All forms 
of ( rror whether intellectual or moral are alike 
hateful. But I look forward to the day of which 
our Lord spoke when He said; "Other sheep I 
have that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring and there shall be one Fold and One Shep- 
herd." Here I may say one word about the unity 
of Christendom. That unity now is broken, for un- 
fortunately Christendom is not now as it once was 
co-extensive with the Church. The Church is 
always perfectly one. By Christendom I under- 
stand all who profess the name of Christ. Besides 
the J toman Church, which is the one true Church of 
J esus Christ, there is the schismatical Greek Church; 
there are also many heretical sects, such as I men- 
tioned before, Lutherans, Anglicans, Wesleyans, 
with Baptists and Independents, as far as they 
keep aw r ay from Calvinism. In the widest sense of 
the word it seems difficult to apply it to such 
sects as Calvinists, Unitarians, or Quakers. Still 
in a certain sense we may include even these. 
All who truly desire the unity of Christendom ought 
to thank God greatly that the Holy Father, in his 
ever- watchful care, has so utterly condemned a cer- 
tain society called " The Association for promoting 
the Unity of Christendom." The Vicar of Christ, 
speaking by the mouth of the President of the Holy 
Inquisition, has declared the intentiou of that society 
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to be " as much as possible polluted by heresy ;" and 
he also tells us that no ^Catholic can unite himself 
with it in any way, and yet " preserve the integrity 
of his faith." I never could understand how any 
Catholics could have anything to do with it. But 
now since the Holy See has spoken, no Catholics 
of course can join it or favor it or help it in any 
way or under any pretence, unless they are thorough- 
ly disloyal, and manifest the same evasive spirit 
as the Jansenists did. And in all brotherly love I 
beseech those persons, who may be led astray in this 
matter, to consider what they are doing, lest that 
which came to the Jansenists may also come to them. 
There is no spirit approved by God, but a spirit of 
absolute and unconditional submission in every mo- 
ment to the living voice of the Holy See. Sooner 
or later anything but this, if time be given it, must 
end in heresy. And indeed if any man is dissatis- 
fied with the Church he can leave the Church, just 
as a man who is dissatisfied with God can act ac- 
cordingly, though I do not pretend to say how that 
would be. Men come freely into the Church for the 
salvation of their souls, and they can go freely out 
of it, if they please, at their own peril. As for me I 
can say truly that the Church is far more than ever 
I expected her to be. Her theology, dogmatic, mor- 
al, ascetical, mystical, is so comprehensive and so 
precise, that I literally had, as I now find, no idea 
of it whatever. All her ways, her sayings and do- 
ings, as I may call them, are far more graceful and 
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uttractivo than ever entered into my mind. And 
she herself, indefectible, infallible, and unchang* 
able, is grander and more majestic than the fairest 
vision of her power and loveliness of which I ever 
dreamed. 

If any person wants to promote the unity of Christ- 
endom let him come into this one Church of God. 
Then he will have done all he can do to further the 
great and blessed end which he has at heart. But if 
any persons think they can further this end by re- 
maining in the sect, whatever it be, to which they 
belong and by seeking to Catholicize it, then in the 
words of their own Bible " they are given up to a 
strong delusion to believe a lie." When will these 
persons come to see that union with Borne means 
always submission to Rome? The divine, infallible 
Church of God can grant no terms but unconditional 
surrender. The Association of which I speak ought 
to have been called " The Association for preventing 
the unity of Christendom ;" for in so far as it keeps 
any persons out of the Church it does this. Its ru- 
ling spirit is satan transformed into an angel of light. 
I say this because the unity of Christendom is so 
good and holy a thing that every one ought to desire 
it, pray for it, work for it. But there is only one 
way in which those who are out of the Church can 
work for this end, and that is by individual submis- 
sion to the Holy See. If therefore any persons pro- 
fess to seek for this good end by wrong means, it is 
clear that they have not with them an angel of light 
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but an angel of darkness in disguise. But whilst 
the Holy Inquisition, so venerable for all the many 
blessings it has conferred and does confer on the 
Church, gives us such a proof of its watchful care as 
it has done in the condemnation of this society, ^ e 
cannot fear. 

Now I have said all this to show that in opposing 
this " Oxford scheme " I have no hard thoughts of 
any kind as to individual Protestants. I should be 
grieved if any one thought that I had. But with all 
my strength I oppose the system by which they are 
misled, and with it I can make no truce. The kind- 
est thing to do to them is not to pay thetn idle com- 
pliments or court them or flatter them, but to speak 
to them " the truth in love/' And, blessed be God, 
we know the Truth, and the Truth has made us free. 
As we want no pattern of an altar from Damascus, 
so we need no help in this matter from those who 
are out of the Church. 

Again therefore I say that I have not written one 
word here which could justly give offence to any 
Protestant. But it is well for us to have a clear un- 
derstanding of our relative positions. I like and 
respect a straightforward antagonist who is fair and 
above-board in what he says and does. If a man 
thoroughly and sincerely thinks me mistaken, I like 
him to say so plainly and not mince the matter. And 
that which I desire others to be towards me, I desire 
to be towards them. Nor have I written a word of 
which you can justly complain. Certainly I have not 
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- been able to see any force in your arguments, but I 
do not think I am " probably to blame " for that. 
I have spoken strongly against this plan for I feel 
strongly, but I have given you credit for the best 
motives. I can have no personal feelings in the 
matter, for I have no more idea now than when 
I began this letter who you are. But had I known 
this, it would have made no difference in a single 
word that I have written. 

I will only add this: let us be loyal in every 
thought to the Holy See, for thus and only thus we 
shall have God at our backs. And as we love God 
with a strong, undying love, so let us hate heresy 
with a strong, undying hatred. If we ever begin to 
slacken in our hatred of heresy, we may be sure 
there is something amiss with our souls. Just 
hatred of heresy is a great gift of God ; and many 
souls are shipwrecked for want of it. 

As for this scheme, let it be hidden in its own 
darkness ; and " let the dead bury their dead." It 
is a hateful scheme, " of the earth, earthly." It is 
contrary to Catholic instincts, and does violence to 
the conscience of the Church. In metaphysics and 
philosophy of all kinds we ought to follow the spirit 
of Rome, and the guidance of the See of St. Peter; 
False philosophy is the herald of false doctrine. 
I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

H. A. RAWES. 

St. Francis of Assisi, Notting HiU. 
Nov. 2Uh, 1864. 
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